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____ INSURANCE. 


LIVERPOOLanaLONDON 


and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, | 
45 William Street, N. Y 


Total Assets_-.__.._- $26,740,105.76 
Assets in the U.S. over $3,000,000.00 








JAMES E. PULSFORD, ARTHUR PELL, 
Resident Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES SEWALL, Second Assistaat Secretary. 


16th Scrip Dividend. 187 5 


SO per Cent. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Comp’y, 
120 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital--------- $400,000 00 
Assets, July 1, 1875.. 1,177,584 68 


NEW YORK, July 10t 1875. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED : 
Ist. A Scrip Dividend of 
FIFTY PER CENT. 

to policy holders, Certificates to be issued August 20th, 
1875. 

2nd. Interest at the rate of 

SIX PER CENT. 

on outstanding scrip, payable August 20th, 1875. 

Srd. That the scrip issue of 1869 be paid in cash August 
20th, Interest on the same to cease utter June 30th, 1875. 

4th. A cash dividend of 


EIGHT PER CENT., 


payable to stockholders July 


“THOS. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 

















NEW YORK, wins SEPTEMBER 265, 1875. 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 


NEW YORK BANKERS. 


OFFICES: 


114 & 16 South William Street. 





NEW YORK BANKERS, 





FIsK & HATCH 
BANKERS. 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and alb business connected with in- 
ves.ments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erme 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATOH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 








*| INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1865, 





HEAD OFFICE, } (Corner of iiret aa Ttread- 


BRANCH { 
OFFICES. 5 
7 Knightsbridge. 


Susscrisev Capitat___-£1,200,000 0 0 
(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 





Parp-vp CapiTaL_..---. £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp_.....- £135,000 0 6 
Directors 


Joun Jonzs, Eeq., Chairman, 
Hewry Viours East, Esq. (Samvet Josnva, Esq. 


Anprew Lawrie, Esq. Joaquin Dx Manoua Esq. 
Rosert Lioyrp, ag 
Wa. McArtuve, 

Ald., M. P. 


Wittiam Srupson, Esq. 
Wx. 5 7 Eq Hs 





Jauus E. Vanner, Esq. 

\Grorer Youno, Esq. 

Hexex Joux Atx urson, Esq 
Manager: 

ALraep Geonor Kennazpr. 





Secretary—C. J. Wortn. 





Accountsopened with eeureved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of as shal! be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
Che interest ae accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily ces, and is made up on the 30th June 
and Silst Decsssber in each year. 

Demand Chequesand Exchange honored against a 
proved —, or simultaneous Remittances. Credits 

ei against ble in London. 
ercantule and Marginal Credits areissued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Cliente and every de- 
scription ot general Banking Business 
tran 


The Officers and Ulerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
disclose the transactions of any of its customers. 














, BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
ap against cash deposited, or satisiac- 

y guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Oredita for Travelers in Dod/ars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘Sterling for use ip 
any partof the world. 


T ALSO © COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DKAW 
i .LS rt 4 EXCHANGE ON GKEAT BRiTa’l aND 
RE 


WALTER T. HATCAH, NATH’L W T, HATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s. Member Stock Exchange. 


W. T. HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall street, NEW YORK, 


DEALERS IN 
United States Securities, 
FORBIGN BXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND 8ELL ON COMMISSION 
RAILWAY STOCKS. BON®S AND GOLD, 


Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
the market price for the moment. 


Liberal Arrangements made with Banks and 





Duunors 
Special Attention paid t» Orders for Investment. 


Greenebaum Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS, 


i Nassau Street, N. Y., 


CORNER OF WALL SrREET.) 
CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 


Issue Drafts and Credits on Europe 


Cable Transters 
ON EUROPE AND CALIFORNIA. 














THE 
CANADIAN Banx 0, Or Commence. 
oe ee ee ee -...---$6,000,000 Gold. 
ee a $1,500,000 Gold. 


The New York Agency, 60 WALL STREET, 


Buysand Sells wey - bnegpen 9 makes Cable Transfers, 
rrante Credits, ard transacts ‘ther Banking 
business, nee G. HARPEK# 
J. H. GOADBY, 
a 


MEN AND IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 


A Dictionary of Terms used on the | 
American Bourse. 


id ' Agents. 








CONTAINING 
ACOMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R. noane, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHO 
OF DEALING IN SIOCKS, BUNDS AND GOLD. 


72 PAGES. Sent Farr To an¥ aDDEESs. 


Orders executed for Stocks and and Stock Privileges by mail 
and telegraph. Collections made. Money invested and 
informtion given, by 


JOHN HICKLING & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 
72 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 








J. & W. SELIGMAN & C0. 
BANKERS. 


21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK. 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS 
Payable in any part ot Europe, Asia, 

Africa, Australia and America. 

Draw Bills of Exchange and mako tele- 
graphic transfers of money on Kuroye and 
California. 


H.C, WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 

‘lag WALL STREBT, N.Y., 
Transact a general BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT ' Securttes, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 
STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD, 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME, 


@ Dividends and Coupons Collected. 2 
Interest Alowed on Deposits. 
HéNRY 0. WILLIAMS, FRANK E, WILLIAMS, 
B. D. SKINNER. 


KNOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEIN, 


BANKERS, 
37 Broad Street. 


New York. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and Issue Letters of Credit on 
all = cities of Euro 
Oven CreJits on SHANGHAE and YOKOHAMA. 
Tel graphic Tra sfers ma ~ seen seeee etiam 
AR u 
Coneral Partners.e+++. | PAUL LICHTENSTEIN.” 


Special Partner.—DEUTSCHE BANK, Ber'io. 


SIXPENNY | 
SAVINGS BANK, 


Astor Place, N. ¥. 
Established 1853. 


5 Cents to $5,000 Dollats Rercived. 
Bank open da’ Ryton 94. M.to8P.M. 














NOTICE. —44Tu DIVIDEND. 


THER FORTY-FOURTH DIVIDEND, at the rate ot 
SIX PER CENT. per annum, on sums of $500 and under, 
and FIVE PER CENT. on sums over that sum, will be 
piaced to the credit of depositors on the 15th of August. 
M ney de a sited up to August 10th will draw interest 
from the Ist 

WILLIAM MILES, President. 

A.C. oases, Secretary. 

HE. G. MATURIN, Assietant-Secretary. 


N.B.—The Bank will remove on or about the Ist 
September to the coruer of Breadway and! stor llace.@ 
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EDUCATION. 


hess of the Sacred Heart, 


MANHATTANVILLIE, N. Y. City. 


This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
can contribute to an education at once 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic duties «re resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishop Hellmuth Colleges | - 
LONDON, Ont., Canada., 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CIRIS- 
TIAN EDUCATION, to the sons srd daughters of centle- 
men, at very MopeRATE CHARGES, ‘The Colleges are one 
mile apart, and are both supplied with an able statf of 
European and experienced resident teachers, Distance 
from the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail. 

President and Founder-Tho Righ! Rev. I HELL- 
MUTH, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Vichop ot Huron. 

Hellmuth College (Boys).-Wrav Master: Rev. A. 
SWEATMAN, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Cawb 





Sen. Opt. 

Hellmuth Ladies’ College —Prixcira : Rev. 
DARNELL, Queens College, Combridge. 

For particulars apply to the Principals 
respectively. The next erm COMMENCES 
Serremper Isr. 


OOLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Washington Square, N.Y. City 


(Location delightful a and easy of access. ) 


DR. GEO. W. Cl Cc LARKE, Principal, 
prepares pupils of all ages for business or 
college. 

Thirty-third “year begins September 
18th, 1875. 

Circulars at Bookstores and at the In- 
stitute. 


SPEAK IN SEASON ! 
The next Year begins September 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, Ill, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Musie, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion. EDWARD P. W HESTON, 


SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL. 


HOPEWELL Young La Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell. Mercer Co., N. J. 

Fall Term commences September 9th, 
1875. Location unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
set Railroad. Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, 8250 per 
year. Address 

MISS E, H. BOGGS, Prineipsl. 


H. F, 

















PORT CHESTER INST ITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N Y. 

For Twenty Boys. For circulars address 

0. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


SETON HALL COLLEGE, 


SOUTH ORANGE, N J. 


First Session begins September 1st, 
1875. <A full Classical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIGAN, D.D., 


President. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Men, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 
$160 pays for for board, tuition, fuel, 
light, &c., &c., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages su- 
rior. “uc Send for cata- 

T. G. SCHRIVER, A. M. 
“Br ™ Or ens on Septem/ier 1ith, 1875. 


Archdiocese of New York. 


ST. JOHNS COLLEGE, 


FORDHAM, NEW YORK. 


The College offers every facility for a 
Classical and Commercial Education. 

Studies will be resumed on Wepnes- 
pay, Serptemper &th, 1875. 

Terms: Bourd and Tuition, per year,| 
$300. 

For further particulars apply to 

F. W. GOUCKELN, §.J., President. 

















EDUCATION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 











CJARLIER INSTITUTE. 


Central Park and Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR 
Lessons resumed on TUESDAY, SEFTEMBER 1lith, 
from 9 to 1, and on September 20th from 9 to 3. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND 
YOUNG MEN of Seven to Twenty. College, Business, 
West Point, Annapolis, Scientific Schools; French, Ger- 
man, Spanish, taught and spokin. Twenty teachers. 
New building unsurpassed for location, ventilation, in 
terior arrangements. Large gymnasium, fire-proof stairs, 
&e. Prospectus seut on application. 
PROP. CUARLIER, Director. 


SUNNY HALL, 


MILTON-ON-HUDSON, N. *y. 
Recetves A FEW LITTLE GIRLS, who 
from absence of parents, or other causes, 
REQUIRE TUE CARE AND COMFORT OF A 
HOME. Tuition of a high order pro- 
vided. Best of reference given in New 
York City and elsewhere. Address, 
Box 80, Milton-on-liudson, N. Y. 


RYE SEMINARY. RYE N.Y. 


Next session will commence September 13tb, 18°75. For 
vetticulens apply to the Principal. Mea & C/ENPE. | 
Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day School, 
STAMFORD, CT., 
Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 








This old- established School re-opens on 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
nstruction in EnGuisn, Frencu and Ger- 
WAN. Superior as a Home School. 

(# Circulars sent on application. 





‘‘In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
ront rank of American and European 
Magazines.” ‘he N.ws. Poughkeepsie, N. 


Why not Subseribe 
FOR 


THE GALAXY 


4 For 1875? 
IT Is THE 3 
Best American Magazine. 


No Family ean Afford to do Without it 


it GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
KEADING MAITER FOR THE MONKY 
THAN ANY OTHER I’ERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED iN 
THE COUNTRY. 


Send for Prospectus, 


‘*It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.’’— Express, Bu Buffalo, N. X 


THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 


THER GALAXY 
Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 


“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.” —Phia- 
delphia Press. 

Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 


eure such a Monthiy Visitans for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 


It can be h ¢ with either “ ee Weekly’ vo: 
Tlarper’s Baza.” or Appleton’s kv, or ** Tre 
aikion” tor Skv-+s Dotuars per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 


B.T. BABBITT’S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of «ny other 


SAPONIFVING SUBSTANCE, 


1 have recently perfected a new method of poaees my 
Potash, or Lye, and am now es it only in Balls, the 
cuating of which will saponify, and does rot injure the 
Soap. It is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 | — 
and in oo other wa ~ Directions in he 

or making bard and soft soap with this Potash, censanpe- 


nying each package. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
61 to 84 Washington Street, New Yor 


Price $1 per year. 

















Plessanrt and Profitable _ Employmet — ne — 
“ Beautiful |” * Charming !” ow lovely !” 
* What are they worth | ” &e. Such are the exclamations 
b\ those who vee the large elegant New Chromos pro- 
duced by the European and the American Chromo 
Publishing Co They are all perfect Gems «f Art. No 

one cin resist the temptation to buy when seeing the 
Chromos. Canvarsers, Agents, and lvdtes and gentlemen 
out of employment, will find this the best cueeins ever 
otlere | to make money. For f 1) particular-, sen 








! for contideniial circular. Address F. GLEA SON & coe 


738 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 











=| contents. 


oo of qualities. 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 
Mrs Louise CHanputR Movuroy, author of 
* Bed-Time Stories,’ tut better known as the 
Pri'tiont Literary Correspondeat, ‘*L. C. , he 
pays this graceful tribute to Sr. NicHoras : 


“Sr. Nicnoras seems to we, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world bas 


3 From the 





Country !!! 
Families Returning!!! 


LADIES’, MISSES, GENT’S and BOYS’ BOOTS, 


SHOES, GAITERS and INDIA RUBBERS, all Styles 
and Prices. Patronize 
MALLER & CO., 3 Union Square, N. ¥. 











yet seen. It is a delightfnl piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials rnnning at once. by 
two such authors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s * L:trne Women’ 
was the most popular book since * Uxcie Tom's 
Canin,’ and already one «an see that the ‘ Ercnt 
Cousins’ must he nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wii—first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s *VYoune Surveyor,’ ] 
like him so much ia January, that I um deter- 
mined to make bis further acquaintance. 

** But, after all, the ‘Erautr Cousins’ and the 
Younce Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
8 Mrs. Dodge who keeps bonse in St. NicHoxas 
nd makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 
made a sion, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alise by her speech a d by 
her silerce."” 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 

J.T. lrowbridge’s Western Serial, just begun 
in St. Nicuoxas, gives a true picture of life op 
the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-natare 
an precisely the tight key. Full of fascinating 
and spirited incident as it is. it bas the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Onr Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power: imoug the boys of America. 

ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 
flas some very striking features—a beautifnl 
frnostismecr, ** The Narmosets,” from one of 
sin Epwin LanpserR’s paintings ; and ‘+The 
ce Boat Song,” from Hans Bnrinxer—set to 
music by Giorce J. Huss; a Valentine St 
by Susan CoonmpGEe ; an Article on the Marr- 
facture of Valentines, with hints howto -:e 
them — besides the usnal charming variety in its 





Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to Str. NicHoxas, price 
only $3.60. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
34.00 ; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vou. Oxz. Bounp, 
witb a year's subscription to Scarsyer’s Monta- 
Ly, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $1.00. | ost- 
ige prepaid, 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
BooxsEeLiets and PostmasTER:. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 
THE nevi WORKs. 











<.get 


THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDEI 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
AT VIENNA, 1873 


The HicHEst Onver oF ‘‘ MEDAL” AWARDED AT 
THE Exposition. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Higher 
Prize 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 
1. .A New Invention THonoves ty Testep and secured 
by I«tters Patent. 
2.—Makesa perfect Lock stTITcH, alike on born sides 
ms all kinds of goods 
3.—Runs Lieut, SmootH, Noiseress and RaPip—best 


4.—Dcrasie— uns for Years without Repairs. 
5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching it 
2 superior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily M db the operat Length of 
stitch may te altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without peseing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ly a Elegant, torming the 
stitch without the ue of Ay Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam 
or Lever Arms. Blas the Aufomatic Drop Fred, whict 
insures uniform length of stitch at any speed. Has our ne* 
Thread Controller, which allows easy movement ot needle 








bar and prevents injury to thread. 

S.—ConeTrvcTion most o—_ ~ Fintsuep, It is, 
manufactured by the mosi skillful erieme imecho-. | 
ce attle celedrated REMI NGTON ARMOKY, ILO. | 
N. ¥. New Yours Ofice NO & MADISON sQUAa® | 
Kenve’ Ve me- 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a es exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so pe: fret, and wit 


work so ingeniously contrived 

as to appear each hair just i suing trom the skin, the 

e-— Proeg - exactly ot the same y¥ and texture as the 

wing hair; they are so perfect they cannot be de- 

Made only at BATCHELUR’S Y slabeeted Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIRDYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, No 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill effects of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brewn. Sold 
and prorerly applied at KLATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold hed all druggists. 


W. A Ratebelur’s Curative Ointment 


| eye cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 


W. A. Batehelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 
for the Hair. The best Hair O1l in use. 

V A Batehelor’s Dentifrice {of,Peet; 
preserving tle Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 
W. A Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 
Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 


tory, No. 16 Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 

















F REDERICK Brown, 


neeeesee CHEMIST. 
N. E. Corner Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


—_—_____@—_____ 


SOLE PROPRIETOR =~ MANUFACTURER 
-_—__———_ F —_—--— 


ESSENCE JAMAICA GINGER. 
CHOLERA MIXTURE. 

PRESERVED TARAXACUM JUICE, 
MUTTER’S COUGH SYRUP. 

BITTER WINE OF IRON. 

COOPER’S ANTI-BILIOUS PILLS. 
CHAPMAN’S ANTI-DYSPEPTIC PILLS 
WISTAR’S COUGH LOZENGES, drom 


original prescription.) 
MRS. HARVEY’S COUGH SYRUP. 
DENTIFRICE, in Bottles. 
DENTIFRICE, in Tin Canisters, sultable for 


Travelers, 


ARABIAN RACAHOUT, in convenient bottles 


BROWN’S 


ACENT FOR 
E, DEJARDIN’S SYRUP RED ORANGE, 
OF MALTA, 
None Genuine without my name as Agent on the Label. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 
SAVORY & MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, W. 

S. MAW, SON & THOMPSON, 


12 Aldersgate St., E. C. 
F. NEWBERY & SONS, 


37 Newgate St., E. C. 
G. VOSS, HAMBURG, 21 Johannis Strasse, 
E. DEJARDIN, PARIS, 2 Avenue de I’Opera. 


LONDON. 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, Is called 
fs the Price List of ai 
ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, | 
Which will be mailed on application, 














CS Low 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


(icod Second-EFland and Misfit 

ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, 

MATTINGS, &c., very cuear, at the old place, 

4i2 FULTON STREET, - - 
(SIDE ENTRANCE.) 

seni to any part ot the Country Free of Charge. ge} 
J#® Send for Price List Gj 
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THE ALBION. 

















NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, 1875. 





Apropos 


OF THE RUNNING DOWN OF THE YACHT ‘MISTLETOE’ BY THE QUEEN'S 


YACHT, OF WHICH THE PRI\C8 OF LEININGEN IS CAPTAIN. 


Tn distant climes there lived a king who often took a trip 
Across the waters of his realm, and kept a private ship; 

He'd captains three to keep a watch and twenty men to steer, 
He'd brave commanders gaily laced to help the engineer. 

But over them there reigned supreme a boss of all the crew— 
His cousin-german, all Serene, the . rince of Cariboo. 


The captains they were nobodies, who merely did the work 
A salt of such exalted rank would natural'y shirk. 

They only stood upon the bri !ge, and in a humble way 
Performed the little offices for which he drew the pay. 

For year- they safely took the ship across the waters blne, 
While majesty sat tet--1--te with the Prince of Caribvo. 


When tempests rose, and waves were rough, his Highness had 


to go 
And sootbe his sov'reign’s agony on pillows down below; 
He held the basin, mixed the grog. assumed a cheery tone, 
And bathed his cous n's aching brow with water ot Cologne. 


f belm, or spar, or rope, or sheet, of course he nothing knew— 


That model naval officer, the Prince of Cariboo, 


An accident one day occurred—they rana schooner down; 
Some folks in sight of Royalty were rude enough to drown, 
The prince was in a dreadful sta e, until a captain said— 

‘* We'll have to let the public know the blame is on my head, 


Although you hold supreme command, with this you've nongnt 


0, 
Your dolcefarnientiness, my Prince of Cariboo.” 


The captain kept his word and swore the prince was never 


known 
To interfere on board the stip supposed to be his own; 
He merely held the highest rank and drew the highest pay, 
And hid bebind the funnel when a boat got in the way. 
The natives heard the captains tale, and cried, it this be tine, 
A real Royal officer is the Prince «f Caliboo.— Fun. 





(from the London World.) 


THE CLERGYMAN’S CONFESSION. 


BY WILKIE COLLINS. 
SECOND PART.—CHAPTER VIII. 
{Concluded trom our last.] 

The day of the deferred confession came, and 
brought an event with it, for which both he and I 
were alike unprepared. Would he really have confi- 
ded in me but for that event? He must either have 
done it, or have abandoned the purpose which had led 
him into my houee. 

We met as usual at the breakfast table. My house- 
keeper brought in my letters of the morning. To my 
surprise, instead of leaving the room again as usual, 
she walked round to the other side of the table, and 
laid a letter before my senior pupil—the first letter, 
since his residence with me, which had been delivered 
to him under my roof. 

He started, and took up the letter. He looked at 
the address. A spasm of suppressed fury passed 
across his face; his breath came quickly; his hand 
trembled as it held the letter. So far, I said nothing. 
I waited to see whether he would open the envelope 
in my presence or not. 

He was afraid to open it in my presence. He got 
on his feet; he said, in tones so low that I could bare- 
ly hear him, “ Please excuse me for a minute,” and 
left the room. 

I waited for half an hour—for a quarter of an hour 
after that—and then I sent to ask if he had forgotten 
his breakfast. 

In a minute more I heard his footstep in the hall. 
He opened the breakfast-room door, and stood on the 
threshold with a small traveling bag in his hand. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said, still standing at the 
door, “1 must ask for leave of absence for a day or 
two. Business in London.” 

“Can I be of any use?”I asked. 
your letter has brought you bad news.” 

“Yes,” he said shortly. “ Bad news. 
time for breakfast.” 

“Wait a few minutes,” I urged. “Wait long enough 
to treat me like your friend—to tell me what your 
trouble is before vou go.” 

He made no reply. He stepped into the hall and 
closed the door—then opened it a little way, without 
showing himself. 

“ Business in London,” ne repeated, as if he thought 
it highly important to inform me of the nature of his 





“T am afraid 


Thave no 


that morning suddenly and mysteriously left 


Sequence. 


ly in her closed hand. 

“Would you please look, Sir, at what we have 
found in the gentleman’s bedroom since he went away 
this morning ?” 

I knew the housekeeper to possess a woman’s full 
share of that amiable weakness of the sex which goes 
by the name of “curiosity.” I had also, in various 
indirect ways, become aware that my senior pupil's 
strange departure had largely increased the disposition 
among the women of my household to regard him as 
the victim of an unhappy attachment. The time was 
ripe, as it seemed to me, for checking any further 
gossip avout him, and any renewed attempts at pry- 
ing into his affairs in his absence. 

“Your only business in my pupil’s bedroom,” I said 
to the housekeeper, “is to see that it is kept clean, 


ference, if you please, with his letters or his papers, 
or with anything else that he has left behind him. 
Pat back directly whatever you may have found in 
his room !” 

The housekeeper had her full share of a woman's 
temper, as well as of a woman’s curiosity. She lis- 
tened to me with a rising color, and a just perceptible 
toss of the head. 

* Must I put it back, Sir, on the floor, between the 


sumption of the humblest deference to my wishes. 


ing the room. Anybody can see for themselves,” 
gentleman has gone away broken hearted. And there, 
in my opinion, is the hussy who is the cause of it.” 

With these words she made me a low courtesy, and 
laid a small photographic portrait on the desk at 
which I was sitting. 

I looked at the photograph. 

In an instant my heart was beating wildly—my 
head turned giddy—the housekeeper, the furniture, 
the walls of the room, all swayed and whirled round 
me. 
The portrait that had been found in my senior pu- 
pil’s bedroom was the portrait of Jeromette ! 


CHAPTER IX. 

I had sent the housekeeper out of my study. I was 
alone, with the photograph of the Frenchwoman on 
my desk. 
There could surely be little doubt about the discov- 
ery that had burst upon me. The man who had sto- 
len his way into my house, driven by the terror of a 
temptation that he dared not reveal, and the man 
who had been my unknown rival in the bygone time, 
were one and the same ! 
Recovering self-possession enough to realize this 
plain truth. the inferences that followed forced their 
way into mind as a matter of course. The unnamed per- 
son who was the obstacle to my pupil’s prospects in 
life, the unnamed person in whose company he was as- 
sailed by temptations which made him tremble for him- 
self, stsod revealed ta me new as being, in all human 
probability,*no other than Jeromette. Had she bound him 
in the fetters of the marriage which he had himself pro- 
posed? Had she discovered his place of refuge in mz 
house ? And was the letter that had been delivered to 
him of her writing? Assuming those questions to be 
auswered in the affirmative, what, in that case, was his 
“business in London?” I remembered what he had 
suid to me about his temptations, I recalled the expres- 
sion that bad crossed his face when he recognized the 
handwriting on the letter--and the conclusion that fol- 
lowed }iterally shook me to the soul. Ordering my 
horse to be saddled, I rode instantly to t e railway sta- 
tion. 
The train by which he had traveled to London had 
reached the terminus nearly an hour since. The one 
useful course that I could take, by way of quieting the 
dreadful misgivings crowding one after another on my 
|mind, was to telegraph to Jercmette at the address at 
jwhich | had last seen her. I sent the subjoined mes- 
sage—prepaying the reply : 

“If you are in any trouble, telegraph to me. I will 
be with you by the first train, Answer, in any case.” 
There was nothing in the way of the immediate de- 








my 
house for London, and that I must decline any fur- ma 
ther responsibility toward him, as the necessary con-|the cloudless moonlight night. They were so vividly 

I had put my letter in the post-bag, and I was be- 
ginning to feel a little easier after having written it, 
when my housekeeper appeared in the study, with a 
very grave face, and with something bidden apparent- 


and that it is properly aired. There must be no inter- 


bed and the wall ?” she inquired, with an ironical as- 
“ That’s where the girl found it, when she was sweep- 


pursued the housekeeper, indignantly, “that the poor 


me to wish to hear of it?’ * * * “ You hail hear of it.” 
Those words were in 1y memory, while I rode home in 


presnt to me, that I could hear again her pretty foreign 
accent, her quict, clear tones as she spoke them. For 
the rest, the emotions of that memorable day had worn 
me out. The answer from the telegraph office had 
struck me with a strange and stony despair. My mind 
was a blank. I had no thoughts. I had no tears. 

I was about half way ou my road home, and I had 
just heard the clock of a village strike ten, when I be- 
came conscious, little by little, of a chilly sensation 
slowly creeping through and through me to the bones. 
The warm baliny air of a Summer night was abroad, It 
was the mont! of July. In the month of July, was it 
possible that any living creature (in good health,) could 
teel cold? It was not possible—and yet, tke chilly 
sensation still crept through and through me to the 
bones. 

I lovked up. [ looked all around me. — : 

My horse was walking along an open highroad. Nei- 
ther trees nor waters were near me. On cither side the 
flat fields stretched away bright in the moonlight. 

I stopped my horse and looked round me again, 

Yes, I sawit. With my own eyes I saw it. A pil- 
lar of white mist—between five and six fect high, as 
well as I could judge—was moving beside me at the 
edge of the road, on my left hand. WhenI stopped 
the white mist stopped. When I went on the white 
mist went on I pushed my horse to a trot—the pillar of 
mist was with me. I urged hiv to a gallop—the pillar 
of mist was with me. I stopped him again—the pillar 
of mist stood still. . 

The white color of it was the white color of the mist 
which I had seen over the river—on the night when I 
had gone to bid her farewell. And the chill which had 
then crept through me to the bones, was the chill that 
was creeping through me now. : ; 

I went on again slowly. The white mist went on 
again slowly—with the clear bright night all round it. 

I was awed rather than frightened. There was one 
moment, and one only, wken the fear came to me that 
my reason might be shaken. I caught myself keeping 
time to the slow tramp of the horse’s fet with the slow 
utteraace of these words repeated over and over again: 
“Jeromette isdead. Jeromette is dead.” But my will was 
still my own; I was able to control myself, to impose 
silence on my own muttering lips. And [ rode on 
quietly. And the pillar of mist went quietly with me, 
My groom was waiting for my re'urn at the rectory 
gate. I pointed to the mist, passing through the gate 
with me. : 

“Do you see anything there ?” I said. 

The man looked at me in astonishment. 

I entered the rectory. The housekeeper met me in 
the hall. I pointed to the m’st, entering with me, 

“ Do you see anything at my side?” | asked. 

The housekeeper looked at me as the groom had look- 
ed at me. ; 

“Tam afraid you are not well, Sir,” she said. “Your 
color is all gone—you are shivering. Let me get you a 
glass of wine.” 

I went into my study, on the ground floor, and took 
the chair at my desk. The photograph still lay where 
I had left it. ‘The pillar of mist floated round the table, 
and stopped opposite to me, behind Os pene 

The housekeeper brought in the wine. IT put the 
glass to my lips, and set it Gown again, The chill of 
the mist was in the wine. ‘There was no taste, no re- 
viving spirit in it. The presence of the housekeeper 
oppressed me. My dog had followed her into the 
room. The presence of the animal oppressed me. I 
said to the woman, “Leave me by myself, and take the 
dog with you.” 

They went out, and left me alone in the room, — 

I sat looking at the pillar of mist hovering opposite 
to me. ice 

It lengthened slowly, until it reached to the ceiling. 
As it lengthened it grew bright and luminous. A 
time passed, and a shadowy appearance showed itself 
in the centre of the light. Little by little the sha 
dowy appearance took the outline of a human form. 
Soft brown eyes, tender and melancholy, looked at me 
through the unearthly light in mist. The head and 
the rest of the face broke next slowly un my view. 
Then the figure gradually revealed itself, moment by 
moment, downward and downward to the feet. She 
stood before me as I had last seen her, in her purple- 
|merin» dress, with the black silk apron, with the white 
|handkerchief tic leosely round her neek. She stood 
| before me, in the gentle beauty that I remembered so 
iwell, and looked at me as she had looked when she 





a . . ar last kiss—whe ar tears he 4 eC 
errand. The door closed for a second time. He was spatch of my message. And yet the hours passed, and | gave me her last kiss—when her tears had dropped on 


gone. 


what had happened. 


no answer was received. 


. By the advice of the clerk, 1} 
I went into my study, and carefully considered| sent a second telegram to the London office, requesting’ 
jan explanation. The reply came back in these terms : 


my cheek. 
I fell on my knees at the table. I stretched out 
my hands to her imploringly. I said, “ Speak to me 


| ° e oak > ay » » 19? 
The result of my reflections is easily described. I “ [mprovements in street. Houses pulled down. No| —QO, once again speak to me, Jeromette! 
was determined on di<continuing my reiations with | trace of person named in telegram.” 


my senior pupil. In writing to his father (which I 


I mounted my horse, and rode back slowly to the|them. 


did, with ail due couricsy and respect, by that day’s | rectory. 


post), I mentioned as my reason for uriving at this; ‘‘ The day of bis return to me will bring with it the| the card. 


Her eyes rested on me with a divine compassion in 
She lifted her hand, and pointed to the photo- 
graph on my desk, with a gesture which bade me turn 
I turned it. The name of the man who 


decision : First, that I had found it impossible to win | darkest days of my life.” * * * “I shall die young, and|had left my house that morning was inscribed on it, 
the confidence of his sou. Sevondly, that his son had die miserably. Have you interest enough still left in/in her own handwriting. 
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I looked at her again, when I had read it. She 
lifted her hand once more, and pointed to the hand- 
kerchief round her neck. As | looked at it, the fair 
white silk changed horribly in color—the fair white 
silk became darkened and drenched in blood. 

A moment more—and the vision of her began to 
grow dim. By slow degrees the figure, then the face, 
faded back into the shadowy appearance that I 
had first seen. The luminous inner light died out 
in the white mist. The mist itself dropped slowly 
downward—floated a moment in airy circles on the 
floor—vanished. Nothing was before me but the fa- 


‘miliar wall of the room, and the photograph lying 


face downward on my desk. 


CHAPTER X. 

The next day the newspapers reported the discovery 
of a murder in London, A French woman was the 
victim. She had been killed by a wound in the throat. 
The crime had been discovered between ten and 
eleven o'clock on the previous night. 

I leave you to draw your conclusion from what I 
have related. My own faith in the reality of the ap- 
parition is immovable. I say, and I believe, that Je 
romette kept her word with me. She died young, and 
died miserably. And I heard of it from herself. 





Take up the trial again, and look at the cireum- 


stances that were revealed during the investigation in 
court. His motive for murdering her is there. 

You will see that she did indeed marry him private- 
ly ; that they lived together contentedly until the 
fatal day, when she discovered that his fancy had been 
caught by another woman; that violent quarrels took 
place between them, from that time to the time when 


my sermon showed him his own deadly hatred to- 


ward her, reflected in the case of another man; that 


she discovered his place of retreat in my house, and 
threatened him by letter with the pubjic assertion of 
her conjugal rights; lastly, that a man, variously de- 
scribed by different witnesses, was seen leaving the 


door of her lodgings on the night of the murder, 


The law—advancing no furt\er than this—may have 
discovered circumstances of suspicion, but not cer- 
tainty. The law, in default of direct evidence to 
convict the prisoner, may have rightly decided in let- 


ting him go free. 


But J persist in believing that the man was guilty. 
J declare that he, and he alone, was the murderer of 











nobler nature was no longer called upon to act ; her 
commonplace, every-day self failed to endure the daily 
pricks and the stings of pity, of officious sympathy and 
half-concealed curiosity ; she knew not how to bear 
it all. 

If she had not prayed with all her heart for direc- 
tion, she once said to herself she could have better 
horne to be disgraced, to be ashamed of her actions, to 
be banded, so it seemed to her, for life. 

Ani yet she had only prayed to be helped to do 
right. She had not asked to be spared suffering. 

Her prayer had not been so frui'less as she imagined. 
Tha’ for which they all blamed and pitied her, for which 
she ‘blamed herself, reflecting “he minds of these she 
trusted, was not perhaps all in her conduct which most 
deserved condemnation. 

Her whole nature seemed changed. She who had 
once courted attention now shrunk from notice with 
sensitive terror. 

In after days she used to look back with strange pity, 
and wonder at these sad and miserable times ; but, seen 
by the light of a brighter future, these old days looked 
different, nor could she ever quite remember their full 
depth of bitter dullness. Even to remember is scarce- 
ly possible, to put oneself back is sometimes a feat 
almost as difficult as to put oneself forward. Some one 
once showed me a drawing of Mendelssohn’s. He had 
sketched his friend’s house in a loving remembrance of 
the hours he had spent there. ‘“‘It is wonderfully ac 
curate,” said the lady who Jhad preserved the picture ; 
“but one window is misplaced, it is strange that, re- 
membering it all so exactly, he should have been mis- 
taken on this point.” 

The windows of the past have a curious way of shift- 
ing. We look back at the stone wal!s which have en- 
closed our lives, and they scem one day to open. Per- 
haps after-lights break through and make a way. Per- 
haps the angels break in, as in that picture of Tintoret- 
to’s, where the heavenly company bursts triumphrnt 
through the massive walls and becomes suddenly reveal- 
ed to the astounded Mary. The angels of the past do 
some'imes reveal themselves. 

Although Angeliva shrunk from any allusion to her 
troubles, old Kauffmann scarcely spoke on any other 
subject. He would return to it again and again, en- 
treat her with tears and snuff to dissolve her marriage. 

Then her agitation grew excessive. ‘No, no,” she 
would say, ‘‘she had no power to break such a tie.” 





Jeromette. Ad now, you know why. “But the marriage is no marriage,” old Kauffmann 
would cry, exasperated, and appealing to Mr. Reynolds, 
° their constant friend. ‘‘Some one reads a service, 
MISS ANGEL, there are no bans, no witnesses. The man had been 
married before. I, her father, am not consulted—the 
BY MISS THACKERAY, man disappears.” 
- “There was a license,” said Mr. Reynolds, slowly. 
CHAPTER XXIX. ‘“‘T have taken counsel’s opinion. The previous mar- 
SORROWS KEENEST WIND. riage could not be proved. With you Catholics, the 
One by one, the spectators of this strange little|law is strict ; but I have no doubt that by an appeal to 
tragedy took their leave as spectators do. The play| Rome i 
being over, they returned to their own interests. All| “I entreat you, dear father, dear Mr. Reynolds,” in- 


that evening Angel and her father sat by the fire in the 
studio silent, Lut not unmindful of each other’s pres- 
Little Rosa was quietly playing in a corner 
aloue. Angel held her father’s horned old hand in her 


ence, 


soft fingers. 


They had had a long talk together; she had been 


quite open to him and without disguise. 


Those well-meant deceits, those agonizing suppres- 
sions by which peorle try to save others from pain—are 
they worth the grief they oceasion? Very often the 
sense of confidence and security far out-balances any 


pain of frankness and even of condemnation expressed. 
A father des not utterly resent any misfortune 


however greatly to be deplored, by which his daughter 
is doomed t» remain at his side. Jubn Joseph held the 
pretty hand with its pointed fingers and looked at it 


with fatherly eyes. 

“This is a painter’s hand,” he said, with a kind lit 
tle caressing tap. ‘“* Where is thy cameo ring, Angel 
that the lady ambassadress gave thee ?” 

“ Tlow can I tell you where it is?” 
sudden burst of feeling. 
did not give it buck to me. 
he is? How shall I ever know where he is again ?” 
Her voice rang sadly shrill as she spoke. 


__ The old man knew not what to say to comfort her ; 
he could only mutely caress the poor little trembling 


hand. 


Angelica felt that the truth had now been owned. 
Now there was no longer anything to conceal, and any 


truth faithfully faced is strength in itself. 


She told herself, aud she told the old man simply, 
that her life was spoiled, that she could not feel that 
vows spoken with all sincerity and seriousness, were 


broken because circumstances had changed. She re- 
gretted it all, but there could be no change. 

“If L bad not becn sincere in my feeling for that 
man, what excuse should I have had, father ?” said she. 
“It came to me suddenly ; but it was ne imagination. 
While he lives I shall ever feel bound to him. What 
excuse had I but wy sincerity ?” 


said Ange), with a 
“ De Horn took it away ; he 
How can I tell you where 


terrupted Angelica, with passionate emphasis, “leave 
it, take no steps ; you only give me more pain. I only 
ask to be left alone to bear my own burden, to injure 
noone else. Forget it all, father ; I shall speak of it 
no more.” 

And she kept her word; but though she did not 
speak, she drooped, the blithe spirit was gone. Her 
friends were full of anxicty and solicitude. Lady Di- 
ana used to vome day by day. Little Miss Reynold- 
used to arrive on tiptoe, slowly creaking the door-han- 
dle, as if a click of the latch would add or detract from 
poor Angelica’s barrenness of heart. Everybody had 
,|a different prescription, but none reached her. 

For some months Angelica Kauffmann seemed 
strangely altered : she had no word to utter, nothing to 
feel or to express. Such times come to all : night falls, 
the winter of cur discontent covers and hushes the 
songs and perfumes, and blooming garlands of summer- 
,|time. She had nothing more to say to anybody. She 
had said so much in so few words, felt so much in so 
few minutes, that now there seemed nothing left. She 
kept silence with ber father ; she would endure his so- 
leitude in a dogged, stupid‘sort of way. One day Lady 
Diana folded her in ber arms in a sudden burst of indig- 
nation. ‘My poor, poor friend!” she said. ‘ Yes,” 
Ange) answered, “and this is only the beginning: it 
gets worse and worse.” 

“The low-born, knavish, insolent wretch!’ cried La- 
ana, whose own pride hid been curiously touched by 
the remembrance of past ocemrrences. 

“You have a right to be angry,” said Angelica, 
blushing up angrlly ; ‘but he did love me. I am not 
his superior in birth, he loved me; not you,” she re- 
peated, with a strange bitter laugh. The laugh went 
on and then chauged into a great flood of tears. 

“You will see differently it some day,” said Lady Di ; 
“you do not remember how you have been insulted. 
Have you ro dignity,no pride to, resent such treat- 
ment ?” 

“IT think not,” said Angel, hanging her head and 
speaking ina bard and dogged tone. “Iam utterly 
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can understand me, and even you wilt not understand 
that I can have some sincerity of feeling in my heart.” 
Her sorrow made her quite reckless of what she 
owed to other people, though not indifferent to their 
blame. It seemed to her as if all eyes were upon her. 
It was not all imagination on Angelica’s part when 
she thought that people were looking at her, counting 
her poor heart-throbs, scanning her lonely tears. She 
was a well known character. This curious romance 
crept abroad from one source and another. Gossip 
was better managed in those days than now, and per- 
sons of a larger mind were interested in the private 
details, which then took the place of those public 
facts in which persons are now absorbed: 

Mr. Reynolds was discreet in vain; it provoked him 
to hear the poor girl’s name in every mouth. Wher- 
ever he went, he was crossquestioned and re-cross- 
questioned. Some blamed, some laughed, all talked. 

Lady Diana used to bite her lips with vexation. 
What cannot one or two goods friends accomplish ? 
The influence of this man and this woman worked 
wonders in Angel’s behalf. Their steady friend- 
ship saved her from the ill opinion of many who were 
ready to accept the first version that was given to 
them, and who felt it incumbent upon them to judge, 
with or without facts to go upon. Angel refused all 
invitations; she could scarcely be persuaded to go out 
into the street. Lady Diana was most anxious to 
carry her away, then and there, to her own country 
house in Hampshire, of which mention has been made. 
But Angelica seemed to have a nervous horror of any 
change, any effort. 

One day, a long time before, a Mr. St. Leu, a bar- 
rister and art-critic, had been speaking of some of 
Angelica’s work to Mr. Reynolds. “It is graceful,” 
the eritic had said, “ but over-strained and affected. 
Everything is too couleur de roseate-rose for my plain 
common sense. I know the old father; a friend of 
his, M. Zucchi, an Italian, gave him a letter to me. 
The fair Angelica I have not seen; but her work 
does not attract me.” 

“You have scarcely entered into her intention,” 
Mr. Reynolds had said, gravely. “To her charming 
nature the whole world is a garden of happiness. She 
knows that sorrow exists. The wickedness of life— 
to us older people it is, perhaps, the only real sor- 
row—does net seem to occur to her. Perhaps it might 
be better for her pictures if she had less confidence, 
but for herself it, would not be so well,” said the 
painter. 

One day after poor Angel’s tragedy, the two men 
met again by chance. “How is your friend Miss 
Kauffmann ?” the critic asked, quite kindly. “ Poor 
lady! I fear her experience has been bitter enough, to 
take the roses out of her garland for a long time to 
come. I am expecting a visit from her and her father 
at my chambers,” he continued; “ they are coming 
this afternoon, on business connected with the house 
they live in.” 

Mr. St. Leu’s staircase led from under the covered 
way that crosses from Inner Temple Lane. The stair- 
case abuts upon a quaint old wig-shop, that cannot be 
much altered since the days when Angelica looked in 
through the narrow panes, at the blocks and the 
horse-hair curls perched upon their shining cranes. 

“I will wait for you here, father,” said she; “It is out 
of the wind. I do not care to go up.” The nervous 
terror of meeting strangers was still upon her. She 
smiled to her father and went and stood in the one 
sheltered corner of this windy place, waiting by the 
wig-shop, and leaning against the brick wall. 

The colonnade divides two pretty old courts, with 
many lawyers and bricks and memories, with blue bags 
issuing from old doorways; red, and brown, and grey 
are the tints ; quaint and slight the arches and peris- 
tyles, to some minds as quaint and graceful in their 
mists and wreathing fogs, as any flaunting marble or 
triumphant Pompeian vista. For a long time Angel 
watched the passers-by ; listened to the sound of the 
footsteps. It wasa bitter day for all its spring promise; 
a fog hung over the streets, the wind came dry and 
dusty, piercing through the damp mist. Angelica 
waited, indifferent to it all; the weather made little 
difference to her in her strange depression. 

Would anything ever touch her again? she won- 
dered. It seemed to her, as if even trouble could not 
come near her any more. It is true, that interest 
itself fails at times, and that life is then very saltless 
and ashy to the taste; but even this is a part of life’s 
experience, if honestly accepted. Angel waited, list- 
lessly watching two children descending and climbing 
the steps of a piled brown house with an arched door- 
way. She felt forlorn and out of place; other people 
were living on, progressing, and working to some end. 
She had no end, nothing to wish for. Feeling the 
utter hopelessness of it all, she could see no way out 
of it, no possible issue. 

She had never taken into consideration that tidt, 
which flows and ebbs, that alternate waking and sleep- 
ing which belong to all living emotion. If our hearts 
did not beat with alternate pulses, they would not be 


So she spoke, but nevertheless Angel fell into a/and hopelessly disgraced. I see it in every face I meet. | alive. 


» range irees ribable state of morbid despair. Her 





What use is there in speaking of it at all? Nobody 








The children were gone, a lawyer’s clerk had paced 
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the court and dwindled away. (I don’t know if law-| we have done, in comparison with What we might| waiting his return to put out perfumes and southern 


yers’ clerks look as old and worn a hundred years ago have done. 


as they do now.) 
One big old man, dressed in loose, untidy clothe 
went slowly past, blinking at her from beneath a sma 


scratch wig that scarce covered his big head ; In 
There 
was a certain stamp of arbitrary dignity about him, 
An- 


rolled as he walked along portly, unsightly. 


for all his shabby clothes and uncouth gestures. 
gelica recognized the face and strange actions, for sh 


had seen Mr. Johnson one evening at the play; that 


evening when Garrick acted Hamlet. 
She shrunk away from his steady gaze. 


just climbed. Then more smoke-:olored figures wen 
by with the misty minutes. 


soot, and an odd jumble of recollections. 


Angel sighed, from present chill depression as much 
Some stir of pain seemed 
awakened suddenly; asort of unreasonable retrospec- 
tive sense of shame and grief came over her, and 
caused her to hide her face in her two hands for an 


as from any other cause. 


instant. 





CHAPTER XXX. 


IN PATIENCE POSSESS YE YOUR SOULS. 


It was in that instant that a heavy step creaked 
down the narrow staircase, fel! on the stones, came to 


her side, and stopped. 
“ Yes, father!” she said, without looking up. 


“Your father is above with Mr. St. Lieu,” said a 


voice. 


It was not John Joseph’s vibrating tenor, but a 
deep and measured tone she did not know; and then 
Angelica raised her eyes, and met the full and steady 


look of two bleared heavy orbs, from which, neverthe 


less, a whole flooding light of sympathy and kindness 
seemed to flow. The ugly seamed face was tender 


with its great looks of 


vty 
“You are Miss Kanffuann,” said the man in this 
“T told your father I 
would stay with you, my dear, until he had finished 


voice, with a sort of echo. 


his business. I have wished to make your acquaint 
ance,” he continued, after a moment's pause. 


has moved me greatly.” 


There he stood still looking at her, and she timidly 
glanced at the lazy, well kuown figure, at the heavy 
face with the indomitable fire of light in it, the lamp 
burning through the bushel, and darting its light into 
one heart and another; Johnson’s looks no less than 


his words carried that conviction which is the specia 
gift of some people. 


Angelica, who had of late so shrunk from strangers, 


felt as if this was a friend to whom she could com 

plain; to wnom it was possible to speak. 
“What do you mean?” she cried im 

tongue seemed suddenly unloosed). 


foolery and disgrace. 


” 


from it all, from myself, my miserable life 





“Hush, my dear, hush !” said this stranger. “There 


is no wisdom in useless and hopeless sorrow; although 


somehow, it is so like virtue at times, that he who is 
wholly without it cannot be loved by me, at least. To 


be ill-thought of in another person’s mind, is in itsel 


no wrong-doing, although it may signify some discom- 
But believe me, my dear young la- 
dy,” said the wise old man, “the world is not so} 
scornful as you imagine; so unjust as it is peevishly | 
represented. For my own part,” he went on, “I love 


fort to yourself. 


and respect yon, disgraced, as you call it; wherea 


before, there was a time when my sympathy was less. 
You have done no wrong; you have injured yourself,| ward aspect of life. 


but no other person. In some ways, disappointmen 


is as good as success, for it does not preyent the sin- 
cerity of your good intentions, nor alter the truth 
To be mistaken is no crime. Many 
Can| 


of your feelings. 
things turn out differently from our wishes. 


He passed 
on, and went up the staircase by which her father had 


Then by degrees the 
place b came quite silent and deserted, except for cer- 
tain ghos‘s of her own fancy, and drifts of smoke and 


“6 I 
know to what straits we poor human creatures can be 
brought, and I confess that the recital of your story 


tuously (her 
“What do you 
take me for? Do you know my story? It is only 
People look at me—not as you 
do, with kindness—no, I see their scorn; I feel their 
importunate curiosity, and know not how to escape 


the future without undue confidence, but without un- 
necessary alarm, and with humble trust in your own 
efforts for right-doing, to determine »pon the best, 
the most reasonable course for a Christian to pursue, 
and to follow that course with courage and hu- 
mility.” 

Some people have a gift of magnetism, of personal 
influence, which is quite indescribable, which belongs 
partly to the interest they take in the conerns uf 
others, partly to some natural simplicity and elevation 
of soul. 

Jobnson’s personality and great-hearted instinct 

t|reaches us still across the century that divides us from 
its convincing strength. What must that tender, dog- 
matic, loving help have been to poor little Angelica 
in her perplexity, as she found herself face to face 
with this human being, so devout and wise and ten- 
der in his sympathy ! 
Now at last she seemed to have found an ark, a 
standing-place in her sea of trouble. She looked up 
into the heavy face. She seemed to breathe more 
fully; the load upon her heart was suddenly lighten- 
ed, and with a burst of tears she stooped and kissed 
the great brown hand. 

“Oh !” she said, “ you have spoken words that I 
Now I 


8, 


Il 


e 


shall never forget. Heaven sent you to me. 
feel as if I onl face my life again.” 

The poor little thing’s nerves had been overwrought, 
overstrung all this long time. It seemed to her now, 
as if this man had taken her hand, and led her calmly 
to the encounter of terrors and alarms which she had 
not dared to face alone, and which vanished as she 
met them. 

When John Joseph came down after his long con- 
ference with Mr. St. Leu, he found Angelica bright- 
ened, smiling through tears. His old Angel was come 
back, with a softened light in her eyes and a sweet- 
ened tone in her voice. 

“Father, how long you have been!” she said. 
“Not too long, not one moment too long! If you 
could know what this half-hour has done for me:” 

It had done this—it had restored her self-respect, 
-| her confidence in others. 

John Joseph rubbed his hands, seeing her look of 
life renewed. The slight figure drifted less languid, 
more erect. There was hope in her steps. They 
passed out into the busy street, under Temple Bar, 
into the noisy haunts of men. 

Angel’s friend rolled off on his ungainly way. He 
was griteful and cheered himself, for to bless is in 
itself the blessing of some generous hearts. 

As she went along, Angelica once more remembered 
]|the priest, and the text carved upon the stone in the 
cloister at Verona. But this was no stony oracle 
carved to order ; this was a living word, one spoken 
-|for her alone, one that came home to her, and kindled 
her sad heart. 

When Angelica reached home that day everything 
seemed to be changed. So much can one person 
sometimes do for another. Mr. Johnson’s confidence 
seemed to have touched some secret spring. She 
set to work again with renewed courage. Resolve 
and patient endeavor came to her aid. Everything 
seemed possible again, even without the spring of 
hope. 

»| Some diys utterly dry and parched, she worked on 
from habit, hoping that the sap of interest was not 
quite crushed within her heart. At others, strung to 
happicr measure, she seemed to be uplifted, tu be able 
to put her care away. She had never painted better 
ia her life than now ; orders came in, and she was 
obliged to deter along-promised visit to Lowdenham 
Manor, Lady Diana’s house in Hampshire. 

People are made up of so many contradictory feel- 
ings, that when a person’s conduct surprises us we for- 
get how much circumstances have to do with the out- 
As the material facts change, the 
t| motive force seems to turn into fresh channels ; bat 
it is the same force or weakness of character that 
drives the impulse. Angelica Kauffmann was a 
woman born to be a slave, easily influenced by strong- 
er wills, but still more by her stubborn ideas of senti- 


f 


Ss 





you follow me, my dear? Nay, yeu must not czy;| ment. 


you must not lose courage. 
fore you, and much hope for the future.” 


He took her languid hand, and held it between his 


big palms. 


help reached her. 

“Hope!” cried poor Angel. 
there be for me? 
thoughts. 
what to do.” 


“What hope ca 


A lifetime is still be | 


One trying ordeal was still before her ; it was but 
jmeeting with an old tried friend. We mortals are 
| very impatient beings, and we seem to have some in- 


Antonio added to poor 
| Angelica’s troubles by his return, by his utter and in- 
n|dignant sympathy. When he saw her looking un- 


day ; he was on his way to see her. She had. been 


It still remains for you to contemplate | lights for days to come. 


He did not speak at first when Angel gave him her 
‘languid hand, she was frightened by his manner. 

“When did you come ?” she faltered. 

He was silent for a little bit, trying to span the 
gulph which had opened between them. He was un- 
reasonable, indignant, angry with her, with fate. 

She looked at him at last with her steady eyes. 
The look made him speak, though at one time in his 
anger against her, he had thought all words were over 
between them forever. 

“Te ame yesterday,” he said. 
calling me to Windsor. There is sad news there. I 
must return thither. I scarcely thought of seeing 
you, but I could not keep away.” 

“Why should you keep away because I am in 
trouble,” said Angel, leading the way across the street 
to her house, of which the door was on the latch, and 
flitting up-stairs before him in her studio. She went 
up to her easel from habit, untied her hood ; it fell 
upon the floor at her feet. She waited for her friend 
to speak. 

Angelica for once seemed crushed, made dull some- 
how. She did not hold up her head, but stood look- 
ing before her with vacant eyes. Angelica! was 
this Angelica? It was not so much that she looked ill 
and changed; but some sharpness had come into her 
face, some duil cloud into ber glancing blue eyes, 
some expression of distaste and weariness, that Anto- 
nio had never seen before. It cut him to the heart. 
His grief made him unjust. He be; an to pace the 
room in a sort of fury, then turned and came straight 
back to her. 

“Unhappy girl!” he cried, “ what have you done ?” 

His melting voice, restrained by his grief for her 
trouble, seemed to pass over her as a wave of salt 
bitterness, and as he reproached her the two seemed 
drawn together more nearly again. 

“What madness befell you?” he cried. “ Did you 
forget your father and all who love you? © Angeli- 
ca, what have you done?” 

“ What did you mean by it?” he cried again. “Had 
you no sense ot honor left—no instinct of your own 
dignity?” 

And his eyes brimmed over with tears, and he 
stooped and took her hand and kissed it, with a ten- 
der respect which belied his words. 

“You would have done better if you had married 
me,” said Antonio, with a sort of groan. “I who 
went away because I thought it hopeless, and fool 
that I was, could not consent to follow in your train, 
as so many others had dene. I had rather you had 
died. O Angelica!” he cried, in a tone of such true 
sorrowful part in her sorrow, that Angel, who had 
been angry and cold and indignant, now suddenly be- 
gan to cry; and the tears did them both good, and 
washed away their bitterness of heart. 

(To be continued in our next.) 


HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 
INGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 
No. XLVI. 


CLITHEROE CASTLE. 
THE HISTORY. 


Clitheroe is a very ancient market town and 
borough, situate east of the river Ribble, in the county 
of Lancaster, and bordering close upon Yorkshire— 
its south-eastern part. The town lies at the foot of 
a mountain of some pretensions to altitude, and called 
Pendle Hill. It is small, as most towns of its class 
are, and built on an insulated eminence, having the 
ruins of the castle at one extremity, on an elevated 
limestone rock. 

Of the castle itself but little remains, and this con- 
sists of a square tower, distantly surrounded by a 
stone wall, the interior space within the wall exhibit- 
ing the extent of the area within the old circumval- 
lation. 

It is said to have been built by Robert de Laci, 
Lord of Blackburnshire. He fixed the seat of his 
barony on an insulated conical rock of limvstone, as 
the most eligible situation for his temporary residence, 


“JT found a letter 
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most convenient for transavting the business of the 
fee, which consisted of twenty-eight manors within 
'the hundred, and as a fortress most desirable for 


IIe comforted her strangely, though she | stinct by which we often make bad matters worse, \defending his lands. 
scarcely owned it to herself, or knew how this strange! far worse than they need be. 


His second son, Henry de Laci, his eldest brother, 
Ilbert, dying without issue, founded a Cistertian 
Abbey, at Barnoldswick, which was afterwards trans- 


I know not how to escape my|happy, his grief for her trouble seemed to turn against |lated to the more genial climate of Kirkstall,on the 
I know not whom to trust, whom to love,|her in its very intensity. They met in the street one|River Aire, about three miles west of Leeds, in 


Yorkshire, wherein Robert, the second sou of Henry, 


“ Love your enemies; d.» good to them that ill-use listlessl y strolling in the sunshine with httle Rosa, |xfter his death in 1193, without issue, was interred. 


you,” said the old man, so'emnly, “Follow your own|and they were standing by the railings at the corner | 


He devised his estates, by lis mother’s side only, to 


sense of right. Fear not to love, my dear. Fear|of the square, when they saw him crossing the street. |his sister Audrey, whose husband, Richard Fitz- 


hate «nd mistrustful feel’: gs. 


Fear the idleness of 


e, too, looked worn and harassed, although he had|Kustace, Lord of Halton, and Constable of Chester, 


grief; accept the merciful -lispensation of Providence, | come straight from sweet golden groves and perfumed |died in 1178, as well as his son, John, in 1190. His 


which, by the necessity of present attention, diver 


ts| skies. 


IIe had received a strange summons to Wind-|son, Roger de Luci, who was the terror and scourge of 


us from being lacerated ty the past. it is a most|sor immediately ou bis return, and was just comejthe Welsh, succeeded to the fees of Pontefract and 
mortifying reflection for aiy of us to consider what back from thence. He had found bad news enough Clyderlisw, a fine having been levied in 1195 between 
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him and his grand-mother, Audrey, for that purpose,|lowing the progress of the age, A richly-carved man- 


after his return from the Siege of Acre, in the Holy 
Land, whither he had accompanied Richard the First, 
in the third crusade. Hevry de Laci, the last and 
greatest of his line, the confidential f:iend of Edward 
the First, led the vanguard at the memorable battle 
of Falkirk. He was also Protector of England dur- 
ing Edward the Second’s unfortunate expedition to 
Scotland, and died in that office in 1310. 

Fof his great services he was rewarded with the hon- 
or of Denbigh, in Wales, and, in consequence, styled 
himself Lord of Ross and Rowennock ; and his sta'‘ue, 
in his robes, is s‘ill preserve | over the gateway of Ulith- 
eroe Castle His eldest son, the last male heir of the 
family, perished at Pontefract be a fall. 

Clitheroe is situated on the eastern bank of the Rib- 
ble, having the castle at one end. In the latter part of 
the civil wars of the seventeenth century, it was a post 
of the Royalists, but in 1649 was ordered to be disman- 
tled ; and the town, the inaccessible parts excepted, 
had been entirely moated round. 

Mention is wade of a chapel here in the grant of 
Hug! la Val. This was within the castle, and was 
erected for the use cf the baron and his family, tenants, 
and foresters. 

The nave is derived from its situation. It is of Bri- 
tish origin, cled dur denoting a hill or rock by the wa- 
tex, and the additional syllable hon is purely Saxon, 
which also denetes a hill, and is merely an explanatory 
addition, adapted to the language and ideas o’ the 
Saxons, 

On the top of Pendle Hill, where a convulsion of na 
ture has at some time taken place, is the spot upon 
which stood Malkin ‘Tower, celebrated in 1633 for being 
the rendezvous of witches. Seventeen poor wretches 
were cond mned to the etake on perjured evidence, but 
@ serutiny caused them to be set at liberty. 

The district was a portion of the Duchy of Lancaster 
from 1848 till the reign of Charles the Second, who 
gave it to General Monk, as some slight acknowledg- 
ment of what was due from the monarchy to that king- 
maker and traitor to the Parliamentary Government, in 
whose name he bargained, without permission, for the 
restoration. ‘The manor ot Clitheroe is now the proper- 
ty of the Duke of Buccleugh. 


THE BEAUTIFUL WITCH. 
THE LEGEND, 

The legend we are now about to tell our readers, is 
one associated with all that is fearful in superstition— 
with all that is terrible in the anvals of judicial murder 
—and invested thoroughly with the dreadful witch-lore 
still clun,; to it in many remote parts, but for which we 
did not burn, drown, or hang helpless old women, in a 
period subsequent to the date of our narrative. 

The witch mania, which may be said to have really 
commenced in the superstitious, half-idiotic, half-brutal- 
ized brain of James |, forms one of the mosi remarka- 
b'e epochs in the history of vulgar errors, that ean by 
any force of fancy be realized. 1t spread over the eivi- 
lized world like a panie—it was always an adjunct of 
Paganism, and found in that appropriate elements. It 
cost myriuds of lives—blindly, ervelly, fanatically saeri- 
ficed. Will it be believed that, within the period of one 
hundred yeurs, more than thirty thcusand poor crea- 
tures were hanged, drowned, or burnt at the stake, for 
the alleged crime of witcheraft ? 

Such, then, form the main materials out of which we 
hope tofweave a chapter that will interest our readers. 

It was on a cert in spring morving, about the year 
1584, that a lady of a proud and stately, an imperious 
yet very bandsome presence, was pacing to and fro, 
with rapid steps, a quaint, heavily, yet richly furnished 
old chamber in the Casile of Clitheroe. 

Tall of figure, which was rounded into the finest pro- 
portions of womanhood—with flashing hazel eyes, some- 
what deep-set, perhaps, thouzh when she smiled, and 
her ruddy lips parted, showing two fair-set rows of 
shining pearls—with her plump chin and her dimpled 
cheeks—with her dark brown hair, ruddy countenance, 
and w ite forchead—those deep-set eyes took an arch 
and piquante characteristic. better understood, perhaps, 
by term espieglerie than by any other plrase which we 
can use, 

She was clad becomingly in a black velvet robe, 
wearing around her neck the arched ruff of the period, 
an invention of a woman celebrated for her intriguing 
qualities, for her philtres, cosmetics, and her poz ons. 
Yo this dress was added a head-dress we now consider 
to be queer-looking enough. ‘This was a kind of “mutch” 
or cap, covered by a steeple-crowned hat with a narrow 
brim. We have seen this head-dress re-produced in 
the play of the Merry Wives of Windsor,” and it is by 
no means so ill-louking as may be imazined, especially 
if the wearer be young, handsome, and physically so 
gracetul and commanding es the Lady Maude Hesketh, 
mistress of Clitheroe Castle, whom we have just intro- 
duced to the reader. 

The chamber was on the second story of the edifice, 
and large and lofty. ime had beeu «ben the rough- 
hewn sto.es of the walls were covered with waving ta-| 
pestry, while the fluor was strewn with rushes. Since 
then it had undergone alterations and renovations, fol- 


tel-piece and supporters of Sienna marble embraced the 


yawning amplitude of a vast fire-place, with the ** dogs” 
and “and-irons” of the time at hand, One or two deep! 
recesses in the oak-pannelled walls, grown t» a rich, fuli 
brown by time, were covered with heavy folds of dra- 
pery. Behind these were doors, or corridors, leading 
to other chambers. Heavy presses of carved oak, mas- 
sive chairs, huge but handsome cabinets, had each their 
allotted places ; while the floor was covered in the mid- 
dle by a weighty and costly carpet, from the richest 
looms of Persia. This had taken the same dark, ripen- 
ing hues as the rest. ; 

Two doors—small, secret-panelled, and opening by 
springs—led to each tower, at the ends of the chamber 
respectively. ; 

‘The windows were deep, pleasant oriels, looking over 
the planted court-yard and the broad walls, far over the 
adjacent country. In the front were two of these large 
windows, with stained glass and diamond frames, mak- 
ing sunny recesses, the very home of tdlesse. Below, 
tuo, lay the town, washed by the river. 

On the opposite side, though nearer to one corner, of 
the chamber, a window of curious construction had been 
added. The walls had been broken through, and, by 
dint of clever masonry, a recess sufficiently large for a 
small private cabinet had been added ; a curtain drawn 
over it at will, isolating it from the main room. 

From this window, over river and lea—over dale and 
pasture—the eye was led to the leafy woodlands of 
Yorkshire. The view terminated in a very striking 
manner ; and the vision was limited by the rounded 
summit of Wharnside Hill, while on the crown of this 
same hil! stood the witch-haunted Malkin Tower, after- 
wards to be so celebrated in so grisly and hideous a 
manner. 

* * * * 7 * 

To and fro, to and fro, paces the comely lady. She 
has arrived at the age of twenty-five—thit is to say, 
she is at the period of full womanhood. She is a crea- 
ture of stormy passion, wilfulness, energetic will, and 
has already learnt to defy consequences. 


looked forth in the neighborhood of Goodshaw, lying 
bosomed in the sunshine, and her lip curled with scorn- 
ful disdain. “Will he come? Does he shrink feom 
me, I marvel, from any instinet that makes his soul re- 
volt and shudder? Jf he but knew—uah! if he but 
knew! Ah! then—then—indeed! Ab!” She uttered 
a sharp cry of pain. 

She seemed to be all at once seized with a fierce 
convulsion. The cheeks of red and white became 
livid, almost black. The ruddy lips grew an ugly 
purple. From a_ beautiful woman to something 
scorched, withered, and waiped, as by the breath of 
an infernal fire—the change was as instantaneous as 
hideous. 

Slowly she recovered, laughing a half frantic “Ha ! 
ha!” which seemed very unlike her former tone ; she 
recovered, and looking with her old anxious, almost 
fond, expression towards Goodshaw, as if expecting 
Lo meet some one on the way, she continued, “ His 
ingenuous modesty—his very virgin w hiteness—when 
I think—whken I dream—when~——And yet he had 
the thews and limbs fit to trip our best wrestlers on 
the green. He can back a horse and wield the 
heaviest broadsword in the armoury of Clitheroe. 
And ’tis a girl—a very girl ! Will he—zill he come ?” 

She crossed the chamber—she entered the recess— 
and standing for a moment in the place, her brows 
seemed to gather darkly and sombrely together, and 
her eyes were drooping and downcast. 

“TIad he but loved me!” she murmured with 
downcast eyes—“ had he but loved me, in turn, when 
I first confessed my passion for him, it had been well 
tor me—I trust well for him. I would have made 
you a good, adoring, devoted wife, Everard Delveses; 
and you—oh, simple fool !—told me you had plighted 
heart and hand to Mistress Alice Foden—ha! ha !” 
—and she laughed hysterically. “ Alice, the beauty 
of Wharnside—ha! ha!—as I am the beauty of 
Malkin Hill—when the foul fiend calls! Oh, why— 
why did he not save me, soul and body ?” 

She gave a sigh of relief, and resumed her former 
brightness, as the sound of horse’s feet echoed on the 
pavement of the court-yard, 

“lal he comes at last! 
to him—once more !” 

A bell sounded, silvery, clear ; measured steps were 
heard pacing a long passage. The tapestry over a 
door was lifted and a grey-headed servitor gravely 
entering, said, “So please you, my lady, Master 
Everard Delveses.” 

He vanished ; but another and a younger man 
stood there in his place. This was Everard Delveses, 
in every way a gallant and a handsome man to win a 
woman’s heart. A sweet smile, ingenuous face, a 
gentile eye, yet all indicating that he could be stern, 
strong, and stormy too, when need be; though a 
boyish ingenuousness was the prevailing expression 
on his ruddy brown face. He was accoutred in a 
horseman’s costume of the period, which became him 
mightily. 


I shall see him—speak 








“He comes not!” she muttered, and she went and|g 


She advanced in her own stately manner, smiling— 
blushing ; while her tormented bosom rose and fell. 
with a restless frankness, she held out both hands to 
give the new comer welcome. He bowed as he lifted 
one to his lips, and atremble ran through her frame as 
she felt his kiss drop on her fingers. 

“ Welcome, Everard—weleome!” she said. “I 
had almost feared you were not going to see me 
more.” 

‘It would have been churlish, indeed,” he said, in 
a voice full of feeling, “not to have done so, and 
shown a hardness alien to my heart towards one who 
harbored for me such—such--kindness.” He hesitated 
aymoment ere speaking the last word, as though seek- 
ing the one most appropriate. 

“T note that you have some recollection—I hope no 
fear of me——” 

“Of you?—fear?” He smiled. “Oh, not fear! 
Why should 1? My only fear was lest you should 
deem me something more than unkind.” 

“Things must be as they may, my friend,” said 
Maud Hesketh, mournfully. “I had been proud, in- 
deed, had you deemed me worthy of your heart. It 
would have been a gem for me more priceless than I 
can make you believe.” 

* Alas ! I sorrow the more ; and beholding you, as 
I do, fair and noble, and with such capacity for lov- 
ing, it is my misfortune to inflict a pain upon you. 
would have given—given much to avert ¥ 

“You would not give Alice Foden!” She spoke 
calmly, but her keen, dark eye seemed to anatomize 
him. 

“T would not surrender Aer for the wide world,” he 
a with simple earnestness. “I go now to 
Wharnside, where our betrothal takes place. To- 
morrow I go to join the Queen’s forces, on our way 
to embarkation for the Virginias.” 

“Indeed!” She gave a start, and turned ashy 
white. “Iam grieved to hear it. You may never 
return, and she may—may—pine away. And none 
will sorrow for you more than I, But come, since 
you have called to bid me good-bye, let me bid you 
ood—— She was going to say “ good speed,” but 
the old dark spasm choked the words. 

Her aspect frightened bim—moved him. She loved 
him—that he knew, He could not return it—he 
knew that also. He could look upon her as an affec- 
tionate friend, a loving sister—nothing more. 

Mastering her emotion, she begged him to take re. 
freshment with her, ere he rode forth to Wharnside, 
to meet his bonny bride to be. They talked over the 
past—she avoided mention of a certain passionate 
interview they had held, when the passion of her 
heart burst forth. After an hour or two had passed, 
he rose, bade her farewell, took from her a gift—a 
strange casket—to give to his betrothed from Aer, 
with her dest wishes—may heaven defend Alice from 
those !—and then he took his leave. She watched 
him passing over the plain, winding by the road till 
he was out of sight. Then she bowed her head on 
her hands and wept—wept as if her heart would 
break. 

Then came the deadly, the bitter revulsion. 

She arose, and threw open the window of the recess 
that looked to the witch-haunted Wharnside, where 
the bill and Malkin Tower loomed, with a strange, 
weird aspect, in the distance. She stretched forth her 
clenched hand, as in malison, and, her eyes filled with 
un unnatural glare and gleam, darting forth venomous 
glances, and piercing the purple —_ of eve, said, 
“Evil be to thee, thou pale witch! By the south run- 
ning water—by the power of the Dead hand—by the 
dedicated witch-elm branch, steeped in the dews of 
the malignant moon-—by the power I have given my- 
self to—let my poison-laden looks go forth over weald 
and wold, and sap thy blood—dry thy marrow—gnaw 
thy bones! Thy witchcraft is other than mine—more 
potent, Alice Foden—well I know that, for it is the 
witchery of the lovelight in thine eyes that does it. 
Still mine shall serve!” 

She was silent—closed the window—entered the 
chamber, dark, but for the lighted candalabra on the 
tables. There she found, standing by a cabinet, a 
third person, whose presence she had probably ex- 
pected, since she showed »o surprise, only coldly said, 
as she seated herself, “Thou art come, then, Mother 
Munnings, and in good time.” 

The person so addressed had once been tall, but of 
a gaunt and bony form. She was now aged, and a 
little bent, and whatever comeliness may have been 
impressed upon her countenanee, was utterly and for 
ever stamped out by some hideous brand, that made 
her look the malignant and evil sorceress she was 

Her face was wrinkled, and sharp in every promi- 
nent feature. [ler brow was trenched—her lip cut in 
the form vaguely known as a “ hare-lip,” through 
which gash her solitary tooth shone forth. Her eyes 
were of a ferret-red ; and in her hand, which shook 
slightly, she carried a staff cut off witch-elm, which, 
it was held, had a potency in the charms they were 
supposed to invoke. A red, tattered cloak, high- 
heeled shoes, the drooping mutch, and the peaked hat, 
completed her attire, 
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There you have the “Lancashire Witch” of two 
hundred and eighty years ago. And it is generally 
admitted that they have improved since then. The 
“ Lancashire Witches” of the present day are, per- 
haps, the prettiest women, collectively, that can be 
: matched by any county in the whole aggregate of the 
United Kingd »m. 

This is not all, however. As if to complete the in- 
signia of her office—to indicate her dark pursuits— 
there followed her a huge, bristling, black cat, with 
: eyes of flame; and to the eas of common humanity, 


thou’lt love her as the apple of thine eye. Well, go! murky as midnight, there were those that knew bet- 
thy ways in, and the dame shall spread a cloth, an 1) ter. Within this circle of clouds all was light; avast 
put out a chine of beef, or « pullet, and good Kendal chamber, walled in by shifting vapors, ever changing, 
ale—I call it Kendai ‘ hose,’ but we brew it ourselves, | solid in their gloom, as if made of ebony. In the 
lid.” And so, with this, and much more, the kindly|centre, Malkin Tower was lit up by death-lights, 
franklin led Everard in, and showing him to the door | corpse-candles, marsh-meteors, and ignis-fatui. Bale 

of a pleasant chamber, with a low, raftered ceiling, | fires burned all about the hill top, around which witeh- 
thrust him in, saying at the door, “Here he is, Alice, |es went careering in their orgiac dance. Right over- 

my birdie. And prithee get some color into thy poor! head, the broad moon, with her green light, bringing 

paper cheeks. I know not what’s come to her of late, lunacy and blight on man, was throwing down distil- 

: he but she mopes and pines as if bewitched.” led beams of a poisonous influence, under which they 

the growlings and spittings of the creature, might Bewitched! Had the father hit on her malady ? prepared their herbs, decoctions, philtres, and poisons; 
easily have been construed into imprecations and} ‘The franklin was gone. Another moment, Everard | 04 among them, conspicuous by her splendid person 

a . = Se _ | was at the feet of his mis:ress—one of her arms was|®"4 beautiful face, her eyes lighted up with an evil 

_ “Quiet, Malkin, quiet!” croaked the hag.“ Yes,| round his neck, the other held his own, while his, ding fire—might have been s2en the Lady Maude 
sister, I am here to the hour, and sailed from Lapland right arm clasped her sler.der waist. A depth of ten- Hesketh, mistress of Clitheroe. 

in a sieve—through the air on a nine-farrow sow.| Jerness left them for the moment dumb, and he bent} She and the witch-hag—Mother Munnings—were 

We left a wind behind us, and drowning seamen ; 








hrieking.” his head, with its long, drooping curls, over her hand, brewing a philtre, and preparing a clay image; one of 
s , ne, - spas liniiagas ae kissing it with passionate rapture. Everard Delveses, and the other to represent Alice 

eter: Lhe prou Olen e lady sister to this hag—| }Je then looked up into her face, and gave a great| Foden, which, as they pricked with poisoned pins, 
and sister in such fashion! 


as if his break. Its r—its thin-| would waste away daily. 
The Lady Maude heeded not this; for, possibly, it sob, as if his heart would break. Its pallor—its thin-| Would waste away daily 


;' ness appalied bim. They approached a spot where, seated on a throne 
was the formula that expressed the dreadful bond, “In heaven’s name, Alice, my love, my darling, Yap I : 





3 . ~ | hes of dais, was seated the swart-browed, flame-eyed po! 

ig les 9 meng pa ayy iia, Sal what is this that has oonee over beag ? “2 ry —s of ar fiery sanity. Kneeling rhe, onl 

Maude lay back in her chair, and asked, in a whisper, She smiled. She was very lovely—a fragile lily—a . é ‘ oo de 2 

«“ What have you, then, done ?” pale flower—and her smile was full of such mournful) As in witch evidence the descriptions, begun and 
«“T laid tke rowan-brane}, lightning-blasted and beauty, that it went to his very heart. continued in a strange coherence for a considerable 


thrice-accursed—bathed in the corpse dews gathered we Icannot tell,” she replied, “what is the matter] time, never, by any chance that we remember to have 
in the churchyard on All-Hallows night,—I laid that with me of late. And this very day, some few hours read, came to any satisfactory conclusion; so are we, 
across her path. She stumbled—ha, ha!—she stum- ack, it seemed as if some breath of envenomed air/in the present instance forced to let the thread drop, 
bled—she stumbled! and the raven’ in the top-tree| °° and stifled the beating of my heart, and sharp|and to pursue the more commonplace tenor of our 


ked!” pains pierced me through and through.” story. 

croa “ sh.” gos an: “hava v * * * * : 

“ And then 2” But the leech,” said the young man; “have you * * * 
“She rose and prayed ‘Assoilzie!’ But that mat-|"°¢ had him near you?” It was an awful night, whether by unholy agency 


tered not,” remarked the witch. “I have the cavl-| “Yes; and it baffles his skill, he tell me. My fa-| 0" 2 It blew a perfect hurricane. The wind beat 
dron bolling—one of my imps attend it—and the|ther does not know. The leech says—and oh! such furiously, the rains fell a perfect cataclysm; and the 
philtre is working—brewing——” an awful horror creeps over me at times, why or dwellers of the whole surrounding districts lay shud- 

“Tt is too late !” gasped the lady. “ He is gone—] wherefore I know not—he says that the powers of dering in their beds, while the reverberating thunders 
gone to see her /” evil are arrayed against me. © Everard! what is my rolled through the _archivolt, and the blue levin- 

“You are summoned to-night—we are all summon-|sin, that I should suffer thus?” she moaned piteously. brands darted out of the inky-black chaotic mass that 
ed,” said the hag, not heeding what was said. “Gone,| “Powers above !” gasped Everard, every dreaded | Stilled in the sleeping world, until Chanticleer began 
eh? What matter? He will not go far—not from|superstition of the age thronging to his recollection, | ‘0 MHmate the approach of day by his sonorous notes, 
her side. Did you shoot one of those deadly glances|“It surely cannot be! It must be some terrible when the tenebrous veil resting stormily on Wharn- 
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across the low-lying graves to her—a glance that|dream—some hallucination.” side Ilill, began to lift and lift into soft morning 
should mingle with their clinging vapors, and encom-| “Would it were; but my pain is not so. Ha! what mist, and suu-darting glances were, gilding the hill. 
pass her round about as in a shroud? You did ?|agony!” tops, dancing on the topmost 'eafage of the trees, and 
That’s well! You will come, then ?” She was white—the lips grew purple, the eyelids tinally lighting up the darkling valleys into life. 
“[ will come!” was the answer. closed, the head drooped—she grew motionless—tor- At Clitheroe Castle there was raised a cry of wail 
“Soh ! that’s well! Here is the ointment,” and| pid, as one dead. and woe, of fear and dread, of awe and of lamenta- 


she placed a sealed vessel on the table. “It is a rare| In great alarm, Everard called for help; and when | tion! ‘The peaceful golden sun was filling the valley 
distillation. The speckled toad and the adder’s tongue|this was come, he galloped off to fetch the physician| With light, and the subsiding waters were going on 
yielded, and the wretch on the gallows contributed to} once more. . their winding way, gurgling jovially as they met ed- 
it; for we took his own blood-rusted knife, and pared , = % - 7 i dying ripples in their flow ; or combining in one music, 
. the fat from about his own black heart! Ha, ha!} <A fine morn, a cloudless noon, a soft, purple eve- soft and subdued, went through the daisied meadows, 
And hemlock and mandrake, too—those sweet death-|ning, were being rapidly succeeded by a night of {or by the glivting woodlands, and whispered their 
: blossoms—they yielded to our wants! Yon will|storm and darkness. At least it was so around | Wondrous story of the night to the syrens they met in 
: come ?” Wharnside Hill. The inhabitants of the dales and | the sea. 
; “JT will come!” After further colloquy, they parted.| valleys round, who had been congratulating them-| ‘The birds twittered on the boughs, and the sun 
° * . . “* selves on the likelihood of a fine moonlight night, | "ose higher up in the skies. ‘The favorite servitor of 
Everard Delveses rode on his way with a heart light-| beheld—as if gathering from opposite quarters of|the Lady Maude, having waited long for the sound of 
ly beating—bounding with hope, joy, and expectation| the heavens, to one common centre—filmy fragments, | his mistress’s bell—her s'eeping chamber was in one 
to look into the sweet eyes of his beloved. A mo-]or larger and more fantastic vapors, which by degrees |0f the towers (by the opposite, she found private and 
ment, perhaps, there came when, thinking of the sor-|began to wreathe together around the top of the|unnoted egress at pleasure)—at last growing anxious, 
row he left behind him, he felt saddened; but as the|mountain, and rolling densely half-way down, there | ventured to anticipate her orders, and proceed to 
brightning sunshine fell about him, as the trees rus-|remained, as though to put an impenetrable veil be-|open the chamber-door, a proceeding forbidden at 
tled, and the openings in the leafy woodlands showed |tween mortal eyes and the unhallowed revelry which | other times. 
hamlets, cot:ages, sloping meads, and winding waters,|on that night—favorable, as tradition says, to the| Tle entered. All was still. Through the stained 
and the birds sung blithely in the branches, he seemed! powers of evil—witch and wizard, sorcerer and sor-|glass the light streamed with a softened radiance. 
to communicate some of his electric gladness to the|ceress, held under the auspices of their hideous !ead-| Usually the heavy curtains were drawn across the re- 
noble steed he rode, who, with a jovous neighing and|er, on the top of that accursed hill; the grey, grim, |¢ess, Where that window we have spoken of looked up 
a quicker pace, went on and on; and he murmured, |iightning-blasted Malkin ower being their head-|to the northern constellations, and embraced the Mal- 
as if it were the refrain of a song, “Alice—my sweet] quarters. kin Tower. ‘They were now drawn apart. 
love, Alice! I shall soon be by thy side, and have} Then, according to the descriptive evidences found] What made the old man start in affiight, and utter 
thy darling hand in mine” _ in old tomes—far more rare than precious, much!a cry of fear, such as rang through the castle halls, 
The green cone of Wharnside rose up from the val-|more fanciful than fact, and amazing only for the|and brought the pale menials hurrying to his side ? 
ley. At the top lay the ghastly Malkin Tower, which | fertility of imagination shown therein—then throngh| On the ground lay his mistress, stark dead, never to 
was already given up, by the tradition of the country |the air came portentous noises, wailing and wild|awaken more this side of judgment! By the mark— 
side, to the “cantrips” of the “Prince of the Air”| laughter, curses, shrieks, and every horrifying form of|no larger than a pin’s point—by this mark, she had 
and his abhorrent crew. To Everard, it was a tower-|sound it was povsible to imagine. The lurid flashes|been struck by the lightaing. Her features were 
ing mount, crowned with verdant beauty. At its foot,| which broke at times from the murky basement of|composed and cala—even happy ; and her hand 
sieltered by its vast shoulders from the bleak north, |sullen, sulphurous clouds, before the furtive eye of| grasped a crucifix, which in some awful moment, ere 
nestled the quaint, old-fashioned home of Alice Fo-|the terrified watcher, only lighted in the grisly troops|her summons came, she had seized, and by that sacred 
den. Nodding oaks, waving elms, towering poplars,|of visitors, who on “stock and stone ”—the witch |symbol it was believed her death was happy. 
grew round the gardens, the castle-crowded pastures,|ointment and the wizard-salve giving to inanimate| So passed away the Lady of Clitheroe, and so far 
the budding orchards, and the opulent farmstead. |things—as the broom, the sieve, a piece of cloth—the| concludes the witch-tradition associated with the 
The franklin of Wharnside loved the son of his old| power of locomotion; giving power over some brute | castle. 
friend Bristal Delveses, and was glad to give the hand|and reptile creation—the goat and the sow, the toad} We will not enterinto any of the particulars attend- 
of his fair deughter to the handsome lad his girl loved|and the adder—the same facility; and by scores and] ant on the recovery of Alice Foden, which was speedy 
so deeply. hundreds, ye'ling dreadful choruses, howling out ana-|enough, Obtainiug leave to remain by her side, the 
Deep, loud, gratulant was the welcome the burly|themas, or exulting in blighted corn, the murrain cast|exigencies of the moment having passed away, it 
yeoman gave the youth, as he leaped off the steed be-| among the cattle, the mildew in the clover, the Lap-|seemed as if his absence had been her illness, and his 
fore the hospitable porch. land witch wind—sold at sea—that, when invoked, presence her recovery. Meanwhile, Everard, having 
“Welcome, lad, welcome ! By every acre of the|rent sail from the mast and yard, while seamen strug | the past affectionate regards of the Lady Maude Hes- 
bonny lands of Wharnside, there is none more so?” gled in their agony; chanting the murderer’s doom;,keth towards him in kindly remembrance, was one of 
And his big hand clasped Everard’s like a vice. emptying the unconsecrated grave of the suicide;|the chief mourners at her obsequies, where nothing of 
_“How’s Alice, say’st? Why, well, boy—well!| bearing thither, for the black rites, the corpse of the|a supernatural nature occurred, and peaceful requi- 
Nay, not so well; but, odso! that’s easily accounted | birth-strangled babe; all flocking in diabolic medley ;/ems were chanted over her tomb. 
for. Js she not pining for thee, the pretty dove !|all bearing contributions; all having to tell of a deed| The betrothal of Everard and Alice was speedily fol- 
Thou’lt love her, and be kind to her, wonnot thou?|done, or a deed to do; and in and without Malkin} lowed by their union; where let us leave them, happy 
Tush! I know it; but she’s very dear to me,” Tower hold their sorcerer’s sabbath ! lin the ignorance of that great peril in which they 
“And to me, old friend,” said Everard. For though the exterior wall of clouds—so to speak | might, could, would, or should haye stood—but did 
“I know it, or she should be none of thine. 1 know|—indicated that the top of Wharnside Wall was as|not, 
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European Summary of the Week. 





There is some anxiety in England, as toa probable war with 
the Chi Gover t, and the King of Burmab. Every day 
brings fresh news of increasing complications, and it becomes 
increasingly apparent, that those two Eastern powers are acting 
in concert, in order to frustrate the Koglish demands for repa- 
ration for the murder of Mr. Margary. There is great fear, that 
the Chinese may inaugurate hostilities, by a general massacre of 
the Europeanr, whom they facetiously term “foreign devils.” 
Of course, by such action, they would bring the whole civilized 
world! on them, still the prospect is not pleasing. In reference 
to this matter the last issue of the ‘* London Spectator” says: 

“There a be serious danger ahead in China. It is stated 
in atelegram from China to Bombay, that Mr. Wade's endeavors 
to obtain an inquiry into the murder of Mr. Margary have been 
thwarted in a manner so insolent, that he has telegraphed home 
to advise the despatch of troops 'o protect Europeans ; and ac- 
cording toa Reuter’s telegram from Shanghai, the European 





In the Provinces there bas been very little change. ‘n the| 
Continent general'y there h « tees but little movement the 
markets in some places in Germeny being firmer ard in others 
easier, In Holland prices have only declined a sbilling, and in| 
Belgium hardly that; tut in Hungary, with better supplies, | 
there h s been a decline of two shillings per quarter, and the 
same is true of Denmark. Holders at Odessa still demand 
bigber prices,’ James Cuird, whom the ‘‘Times” considers 
high authority, writes that journal as follows: ‘The publication 
of the returns of acreage exhibits the smallest breadth of wheat 
we bave had since the returns bave been taken, and balf a 
million acres less than the average extent previous to $860, 
wken we bad four millions fewer people. The decrease in 
Ireland bh s been 14 per cent. from 18 4, and in Great Britaiu 
the decrease has been nearly 8 per cent. He estiwates the 
amount of wheat required from abroad at 11 million quarters.” 

Venice hus now been fixed upon ae the port at which the 
Prince of Wales w'll embark for India. The Sera; is, which will 
coal at Malta, on the way out, is {ordered to be prepared to re~ 
ceive the Prince at Venice, on October 16th, and the departure 
will take place on the same day. Athens will be the first port of 
call, and bere a visit lasting two days will be paid to King 
George ot Greece. The voyage will be continued across the 
Mediterrane n direct to Cairo, and the stay at Suez and Aden 
will be brief. At the last named port, the seven ships of the 
Flying Squadron under the command of Sir Rowley Lambert, 
C.B, will mee the Serapis, and act as a convoy thence to Bom- 
bay. It is expected that the Prince will arrive :t Bombay on 
November 9th, the anniversary of bis birthday. 

Startling news flashed across the Eastern wire the other day, 
and fell like a bombshell at the India Office. The Nizam of 
Hyderabad positively declines to “‘do bonor” to the Prince ot 
Wales on bis visit. Why. the Viceroy has yet to reveal. | oes 
the Nizam regard it as ben: ath his princely dignity to meet the 
Heir Apparent? Is he jealous of the loyalty it may evoke? 
Is it simple pettishness, a studied insult, or a portentonus demon- 
stration of the hostility of the native princes? ‘The Nizam is a 
mighty power in India. By far the largest of the States ruled 
by native princes. 

At the recent dinner given to the Duke of Edinburgh, by the 
Mercantile Corporation of Nichui-Novgorod, Rassia, the bealth 
of Queen Victoria was proposed by the Governor of the Province, 
Count Kutais. The Queen, having by telegzaph been apprised 
of the fact, immediately sent the following reply to her son, dated 
Balmoral, August 22nd: ‘* Many thanks for your telegram, for 
which I am gratified to learn, that the Nishni-Novgorod Mercan- 
tile Corporation bave drank my bealtb. §! beg you to thank then 
very siucerely for their courtesy, and to express to them my best 
wishes for their welfare.—Victonia.” The above is a retransia- 
tion from t'e Kussian. The Dake of Edinburgh, who attended 
the dinner fu the uniform of his Russian Ublan regiment, pro- 
posed a toast to the Czar and Czarina iu Russiav. 

The quarterly official statement shows that the number of 
paupers receiving relief from the rutes in England and Wales fell 
from 776,501 at Lady Day to 697,22 at Midsummer, a decr ase 
of wore than 1° per cent.; but both numbers are exclusive of 
lanatic pa: pers in aeylums and vagrants, together constituting 
about 3 per cent. of the total pauperism. ‘Ihe above Midsum- 
mer numbez is 5.1 per cent. less than at Midsummer, 1~74. and 
1.4 percent. less than at Midsummer, 1873. The Midsummer 
bomber in the metropolis—namely, &4,581—is 2.7 per cent. less 
than at Midsummer, 1573. Both the North Western Div sion 
and the Eastern show as much as 7.5 per cent. fewer paupers at 
Midsummer, 1865, than at Midsummer, 1874. At Midsummer, 
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composed of three aiticles to the following effect: ‘Every cele - 
bration of worship, every religious procession or ceremony, of 
whatever kind it way be, is forbidden in the public streets, un- 
der a penalty of imprisonment up to fifteen days’ duration, and 
of a fine of ten to fifty francs. The same penalty will be 
inflicted upon the authors of and participaters in any provoc tion 
or disorder which is occasioned bya religious celebrtion that 
tskes place on private property ground. The wearing of any 
religious association, in the pnbl c street, is forb dden to all per- 
sous that remain longer than a wonth in the canton of Geneva.” 








British Procress.—Lord Aberdare seems to be as 
confident a- ever, that England is making rapid progress on 
the road to perfection, and that the millennium, if not already 
begnn, is close at hand. At'le meeting of the British Asso- 
ciati p, the other day, in the course of a discussion which took 
plac on economic science, bis Lcrdsbip alluded to the ‘* grati- 
fying, diminution of crima” which commenced directly he as- 
sumed control of affairs at the Home Office, and which is still 
going on under the force of the impetus it then recei.ed at his 
bavds. Grave crime, be said, was some 59 per cent. less than 
it was when our population was 30 per cent. less than it fs now. 
The national couscience is, ‘* 1 spite of what was said in the 
Times." more: ctive than formerly. Ove carious fact was not 
mentioned by Lord Aberdare—namely, that the activity of the 
national foot increases with the activity of its conscience. 
Never did the nation kic« so furiously .s now. in the days of 
its marked moral improvement. On the very day on whica 
Lord Aberdare was waking these cheerful remarks at Bristol a 
man Was taken into custody at Bolton, charged with having 
kicked a fellow-creature to death, and on the same day an In- 
quest was held at Ancoats, Muanchester,on the body of an un- 
tortanate silk spinner, whose leg had been broken by a “renning 
kick '’ from a young raffian, against whom a verdict of ** man- 
slaugbter” was retorned; his victim, who stated that ‘‘he 
could feel the clog go into his leg,” having died from the effects 
of the injnry.—t all Mall Gazet'e. 

Rewicious ConctomErate.—tThe Irish census dis 
covers nearly 150 forms of religious faith, and the London 
“Times says: “Among them are 1,538 Covenanters; 2,690 Breth- 
ren and Christian Brethren, the majority of thea women; 
6 Exclusive Brethren, three of them women; 40 Non- 
Sectarians; four Orcthedox; five Christadelplians; five Hu- 
manitariane; 44 Christian Israelites; 33 Mormons and ien Latter- 
Day Saints :7 of them women, A few call themselves followers 
of some more or less known man; there are ‘en Darbyites, nine 
Puseyites, six Walkerites, five Morrissopians, and ove Kellyite. 
There are 60 Free Thinkers; 49 persons of ‘ no denomination ;’ 
16 Deists; six Theists; one Atheist; eight Secularists; one Mate - 
rialist. Whea we come to count “siugle persons,” we are ina 
labyriuth of varieties. There is a Idimite; a Reformer (a 
woman); a disciple of ‘‘natural religion, ’ and another of * Pos- 
itivism, cr the religion of humanity ;” « philanthropist; a saint 
of no sect; a protestor against all priestcraft: a latitudinarian; a 
Socialist; a Sabbatanan; a Buddhist; a Mussulman; a True 
Moslem; a confusiau; a Pagao. Four men and ove woman 
describe themselves as ‘‘undetermined” or ‘ undecided,” and 
tbere remain, after all, 830 males and 214 females whose relig- 
ious profession is ent rely unspecified. 











PolsonING BY ARSENICAL WALL-PAPER—NOT GREEN. 
Cases of arsenical poisoning occasioned by living in rooms tha 
walls of which were covered with paper colored green by arsenite 
of copper, bave frequently been recorded. Lately (writes Pro- 
fessor <aaenen in the Medical }ress and Circular) a cace of 
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1875, work bad been resumed in South Wales, and the 
of paupers in receipt of relief in the Welsh division had become 
2.3 per cent. fewer than at Midsummer, 1874. Inthe Northern 
Vivision—Northumberland, Durham, Cumberland and West- 
moreland—the decrease was only 1.9 per cent.; but the whole 
number of paupers was less than 2} per cent. of t: e population 
as ted at the of 1671. 

There has been some tall talk latelyin the Spanish journals, 
that England might possibly be induced to make a present to 
Spain, of the fortress of Gibraltar, but there does not seem to be 
much prospect of the carrying out of such an absurdity, as the 
English Government have issued orders that the fortress is to 
be arsred with 30-ton guns, and the sum of £75,'00 will be re 
quired to carry out the requisite works for mounting the new 








squadrons are concentratiug at Chefoo; while a correspondent of 
the Manchester Guardian, often w 1] inforwed, asserts that Mr. 
Wade has been treated in a manner which induces him to be- 
lieve an attack on Engliswen not impossible. 

** We are no alarmists for we recognize in Pekin, asin Con 
stantinople, though not in the same degree, the spell which the 
West has laid upon the East—the dread of deteat, which even 
the most resolute cannot always shake off—and know therefore 
that at the eleventh hour or the twelfth uoarthe ruling minds 
in Pekia maj decide to begiv temporizing again, but certainly 
here are sufficient materials for an explosion ready stored. And 
we do not feel certain that the materials for extinguishing it are 
ready stored also. It is true that our power to act on China af- 
ter an interval is very considerable indeed {he fleet in Chinese 
waters is very strong, aud we might rely in a dangerous emer- 
gency on that of France, and not improbably on those of Ger- 
many and Holland also. The Viceroy of 'ndia, after an inter- 
val, could s 10,900 Queen's troops, 2 ',000 - ikhs and Madras- 
sees, and adequate artillery, and could replace them by drafts 
on Malta, Gibraltar, a.d England. There are, too, about 1,00 
soldiers in Hong Kong o1 afloat, and possibly»s many marines, 
who could be used to prevent a massacre, if the Chinese com. 
menced hostilities in their usual way with a mob-riot. But it 
must not be forgotten that India and Chine, though English- 
men hsbitually lump them together, are more distant from each 
other than America from England ; that the Indian Viceroy, 
head though he may be of a military monarchy, does not own a 
sbip ; and th tthe Chinese can always, it they please, reduce 
us to a land march on Pekiv.” 


In reference to the crops, the London ‘‘Mark Lane Express” 
of September 2Uth, has the following review of the corn market 


for the week: ‘‘The last gatherings of the harvestin the South 
of England bave been well secured. The usual consequence 
ensned, and a reduction in the price of wheat bas been 
universal—say from one totwo shillings per quarter. As our 
averages, however, are only ls. 6d. above those of last year, 
there seems to be little room on a scanty and poor crop for| 
further depression; and as money goes begging, it may find; 
profitable vent in the ccrn trade. The French claim that the 
wth bas exceeded their wants by about three mil.ion quarters, | 
but the fact that the French farmers are more reluctant than! 
ourselves to give way, confirms tbe impression that the estimate | 
is erroneous. The Paris market bas been steady for flour and’ 
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The London Globe of September 2lst, regrets to learn that 
the disadvantages suffered by the British engaged in the New- 
foundland fisherie: as compared with Frenchmen, have nowise 
abated the present season’ The officers of F ench cruisers pro- 
tecting French interests have da very high tone, in as- 
serting iheir rights thereabouts. 

A German paper comments on the numerous cases in Germa- 
ny, in which soldiers have succumbed tu fatigue this summer 
daring the marches of the troops. Every sach case, it remarks, 
excites more anger and pain on the part of the relatives of the 
deceased, than is felt in time of war by the destruction of » 
thousand soldiers sacrificed through blandering Generale, 
It recommends the enforcement of the recommendations of a 
treatise published by the Berlin Hulfsverein in 1870. This 
publication deprecates the use of cold water and intoxicating 
drinks during hes in hot , and advises the consump- 
tion of weak tea prepared the previous evening in the bivouac 
or lodging and carried in flasks. The head should be only 
light y covered, and the neck protected by a handkerchief 
banging over the back. 

The Emperor William will leave Germany on the Ist of 
October probably, and certainly by the 3rd, to visit the King of 
Italy. Prince Bismarck .will probably atiend him, although 
this is not fally decided. The Emperor will set out from Paden 
Baden soon after the birthday of the Empress, September 30th, 
which is always celebrated in that city. The movements of the 
Emperor bave for a long time past been regulated to a great ex - 
tent by his medical advisers, and the determination to visit Italy 
has jnst been made. 

Religious Processions in Switzerland are strictly forbidden, so 
that after all, it is not in Germany that the Church struggle 
presents the worst features, In Switzerland, where the contest 
began before the Prusssian Governmert freed itself from the ul- 
tramontane connection, hey are proceeding to much more 
severe decrees. In the canton of Geneva, in which, since James 
Frazy's overthrow, there has een a very radical] change, the 











ar P g bas come under my notice caused by inha- 
ling the dust from paper not colored green. The family of a 
gentlemen— Mr. Jones—residing in New Ross, suffered so se- 
verely from symptoms usually prodaced by arsenic, that he was 
induced to get the wall paper of his house examined. Out of 
seven kinds of paper, six were found to contain arsenic. No 1— 
an olive-green paper— with deep green flowers and gold-like 
lines, contained an immense amount of arsenic in the two green 
colors and the “gold.” No. 2—a taint lavender watered paper 
—containei arsenic in large amount. No. 3—a white paper with 
green flower—ccotained a very large amount of arsenic. No. 4 
—a paper with red and green flowers on a grey ground—was 
highly arsenical. No. 5—a dark olive-colored paper, with gild. 
ing—did not contain much arsenic. No. 6—a pale green and 
white paper -— also contained only a small t of i 
much less than was put onthe lavender paper. Mr. Jones’ 
family hud not suffered from sympt of ical poisoning, 
until sbortly after ‘he house was papered with the above ; ani 
the symp di d shortly after they left the house, pre- 
paratory of the paper. 
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Tue Lonpon LessurE Hour gives some particulars 
as to Benjam n Attwood, the giver of the £1,0UU checks to cha- 
rities which excited so much comment and speculation in Lon 
don for many years. He was ofa Birmingham family, and some 
of bis near connections were members of a benking-house, long 
famous in that city, under the style of Spooner X Attwood Mr, 
Spooner was a brother-in-law of William Wilberforce, and the 
house had a high reputation, but it failed, and the event entailed 
a terrible loss upon a clientele very little able to bear one. !t 
has been thought, that Mr. Attwood might well have be- 
stowed some of his superflucus wealth in assisting these poor 
people, but neither be nor his relatives appear to have taken 
that view. He married, but had no children,+nd at his death 
had long been a widower. A niece whom he adopted married 
withou his consent, and he never forgave her. She and her 
husband are living, highly respected, near Tottenham, Middle- 
sex, It was his good fortune that people did not know how rich 
he was, and his efforts seem to have been successfully directed 
to keeping them in ignorance on that point. £!e usually attended 
a Baptist Church, but a £1,0 0 check to the Swedenborgian 
Society ‘‘ for the purchase of works to distribute among minis- 
ters of the various denominations” points to a sympathy with 
Swedenborgianism Mr. Altwood's gifts are said to have been 
much exaggerated, bat they cold scarcely have been less than 
£20,'00 a year. 

On THE MORNING OF SEPTEMBER 4TH, in a house in 
Great Peter street, London, a sideboard a bookcase, and an 
iron chest were found which were made by Peter the Great when 
he wa. living as a workman in England. The London “Gazette” 








| of February 9th. 1698, describes these art cles, whivh are said to 
| bave remained where the ( zar left them, and as he left them, 


since that time. Latterly they have been considered rather in 
the light of lumber; but having been seen by M. Stanislaus, a 


, Pole, they have become the property of a Russian no leman, 


Gregoire Tschertkoff, who intends presenting them to the 
Emperor of Russia, to be placed among other relics of Peter 


fine wheat, though it is about a shilling easier for inferfor new. \ local Parliament has just adopted a law on public worship, : the Great at Moscow. 
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THE ALBION. 





Tue “Emreror’s” BELi,at COLOGNE AND ITS Srnance! 
History —A letter from Coloyne gives av account of * uve cloche 
qui boude.”” The sulky bell is the one which Master Hamm 
wai ordered to cast after the war for the cathedral of Cologn . 
It was to be called the Emperor’s bell. and the military auth ri- 
ties made over to the founder twenty. two bronze gans captured 
from the French. Some of these pieces were taken in the sev- 
enteenth century, and were selected so that the bronze which 
had probably served to ravage the Palatinate, should be forced 
to celebrate the power and glory of he German Empire ‘To 
such a length,” observes a French writer, ‘‘ can our conquerors 
carry their hatred and secular malice.” Master Hamm flung no 
less than fifty thousand pounds of bronze into the furnace, bat 
for want of proper precaution the mo ld was broken. A second 
attempt sne-eeded better, but still the bell was very defective, 
and it had a false sound. A third effort was made, and bs time 
the bell was properly cast,and was accepted by the experts. 
There is a long description ot how this monster was raised to its 
present porition, and of the inscriptions it bears: one “ lam 
called the Emperor's bell, and I sound his praise. Iam placed 
in a holy tower, and | demand peace for the German Empire, 
and fores to defend its:lf. May God grant both!’ On the 
16tb of July the tongue of the great bell was duly attached, and 
thirty-five Tentons set the ponderous mass in motion, but alas ! 
it uttered no suund ; the tongne moved, at did not strike the 
bell, -everal new attempts have been made, and upon one 
occasion only has a -ound been elicited ‘a sound deep and 
low like a sigh or a groav.” The good souls of Cologne are 
apparently couvinced that the bell will remain mute until Ger- 





many bas ceased to persecute the Church, and goed souls here 
that even French bronze is so patriotic that it 1efases to ring 
out the praises of the German Emperor, and peal over the Pala- 
tinate the disasters of France.— Pall Mull Gazette 





RaTuER MORE THAN wo Hunprep years ago a Prin- 
cess of England went to Belgium, and to prevent sea-sickness, 
the great doctor of the day, Si Theodore Mayern issued the 
following instructions, which. perbaps, some ladies may still be 
disposed to try : Cinnamon, coriander, anise’ ambergris, musk, 
and sugar were to be made iuto long tubes, which sbe was tu 
munch from time totime. Sbe was to drink a warm posset 
should there b2 an access of vomiting. A plaster made of bal- 
sam of Pern, of gum mastic, and of laudanum was to be ap- 
pl ed to the stomach. She was also to smell the comforting va- 
pors which arose from tbe following compound: Well toasted 
bread, orange aud citron peel. rove leaves, flowers of lavender, 
and cloves, to be hashed up together. On this, Canary wine, el- 
derflower ~inegar, and cinvamon water wee to be poured ; 
portions to be successively applied to the nostrils. When she 
arrived on the other side she was tc have au aromatic plaster 
applied to the stomach, and, what was more to the purpose, she 
was to have her stomach strengthened with burned claret, 
having in it a sprig of rosemary, some cinnamon and sugar, or 
with a caudle of ale or small beer made with Canary wine, egg, 
sngarand cinnawon! Such sere the ways ofjcomtorting that 
distressed organ. 





Doveuias Jervotp.—Douglas Jerreld had known the 
misery there is under the sun. He had worked his own way, 
He bad been a suilor ; he had beea a printer ; he had eaten the 


bread of adversity. He had educated himself, He keew the 
enormons odds at which poverty fonght. He knew how heavily 
geniu3 is weighted, unless genius has money at his bankers. 
He had seen men whipped at the yard-arm. He had seen 
poverty crouch on the frnenudiess doorstep aud die. No wonder 
he was against wealth avd power, against placemen and profes- 
sional politicians. No wonder be pointed trom the modern 
bishops to the apostles of old, and drew the moral of the contrast 
with words of bitter reproach. He was an ertbu-iast ; but the 
lig- tu ng ot his el:quence was backed by legitimate thunder. 
His storms were not sham tempests. !hey were justified by a 
sultry atmosphere and the unwholesome vapors of political job. 
bery and aristocratic tyrrany. How much may we not be in- 
debted to Dongles Jerroid for the change which hus come over 
society! Fora time his language may hav- widened tbe gulf 
between the upper and the lower classes ; but the descriptive 
grace and tenderness of Dickens brought Maylair to the fireside 
of St. Giles’s.—London Society. 

An IntEREsTING work by M. Jomard, one of the 
founders of the Geographical Society, has recently been dis- 
covered in Paris. It gives unpublished documents of great 


value, such as the charts of the voyages of Columbus, prepared 
by Juan de la Cosa, chief pilot ot Uharles V., the original of 
which is at Madrid ; a map of the voyages of Sebastian Cabot, 
executed by himself and accompanied by notes in Latin and 
Spanish—the original is printed, and bears the year 1494. with- 
ont indication of the place where it was edited, but the text 
enables the exact dates to be fixed, ot the discovery of Terra del 
Fuego. and Canada, as wellas the death of Magellan. It also 
contains the curious planisphere of Mercator, from which none 
but incowplete reductions bave been given. The learned autbor 
devoted twenty years of his life and a part of his fortune, to the 
preparation of this preci work; all the plates were engraved; 
but death prevented bim from giving the explanatory text, which 
would serve as the connectiog links for this collection of docu- 
ments, 











Tue Numper or CaLts FOR Fires, or supposed fires, 
on the London Fire Brigade during the year 18/4 was, accord- 
ing to tbe report of the Metropolitan Board of Works, just is- 
sued, !.750. Of these t9 were ialse alarms, €8 proved to be 
only chimney alarms, and 1,573 were calls for tires, of which 
154 resulted in serious damage, and 1,419 in slight damage, and. 
The quantity of water used for extinguishing firesin the me- 
tropolis during the year was 16,579,295 gallons—about 74,1 0 
-ons. Of this quantity 18,93! tous, or abouta ourth of the 
whole, was taken from the river, canals, and docks, and the re- 
mainder from the street pipes. 





Tuer Greek GoveRNMENT, mindful of the services of 
Lord Besron to Greece, and desirous of seeing them commemor- 
ated, has offered to supply what ever quantity of Pentelic mar- 
ble the Byron memorial-committee may require for the monn. 
ment to be erected in London, free of all cost, and that the 
expenses of its transit will be psid out of the Greek Exchequer. 
A site on the Thames Embankment will be offered to the| 
committee. 





Tue Merropouitan Mary DratnaGe Works or Lon- 
pDon—the continuous labor of seven een years—were completed 
last month. These works carry away the sewage of an area on 
the north of the Thames of 117 square miles. The total length 
of the main sewer ia eighty-two miles, and the cost of the 
work has been above $.2 4.0, 0. 


European Miscellanies. 


Ar SHEFFIELD, on August 21st,a carter named Alexan- | 
der Hewitt was committed to prisun for two months for cruelty | 
toa ware. The horse would not or could not draw a load, and ; 
the prisoner thereupon obtained a live coal and placed it under- | 
ceath its tail, The animal was dreadfully burnt. | 

Tue Oxrorp University Press has published the | 
emallest Bible ever produced. It is printed on a rough, 
unbleached India paper, of extreme thinness and opacity ; is 
four anda halt inches high by two and taree-quarters inches 
broad, vnd half ao inch in thickness, and weight. bound in limp 
morocco leather less than three and a half ounces. 

An Inquest was held on September 7th, in London, 
on the body of James Richard Sewell, aged twelve years, who 
was bitten by a cat on July 14th. Tbe cat had bad kittens in 








Holiday Yard, Ludgate Hill, and the neighbors had drowned 
them. The mother bad made such a noise subsequently, that a 
woman gave the deceased a penny to drown her. He caught the 
cat and she bit bim. The boy died in St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital of Hydrophobia of a malignant hind. 


DurinG THE HEARING OF a Case, on September 7th, 
at the Hammersmith Police Court, in England, in which a man 
and woman were charged with ap assault at some fesiivities fol- 
lowing an Jrish wedding, a female witness for the defence said» 
that she did not know what book it was that she was beipg sworn 
upon, and that sbe understood an oath to mean, that if she swore 
falsely she would suffer twenty-four hours in purgatory. ‘ibe 
prisoners were remanded, in order that this witness should be 
instructed as t) the nature of av oath. 


Dr. Bircn has recently unrolled « mummy of the 
period of the twenty-sixth dynasty, the property ot the Duke of 
Sutberland, at Stafford House. The body was that of a woman 
of advanced age, and was in a most perfect condition, The 
Duke bas since presented the mummy to the Museum of the 
toyal College of Surgeons, and the inscriptions on the outer case 
are soon to he published by the Society of Biblical Archeology. 
| 


| A Monster.—A bricklayer’s laborer, named Robert 
Parcell, was cha ged at Liverpool on September 2ud, with a 
ferocious assault on his wife. The prisover returned home 
drunk on the previous night, and bolting the door, kno ked 
down the poor woman, who was near her confinement, snd 
kicked ber frightfully about the stomach. He then called bis 
little boy to bring a light, as be had killed bis mother, but 
seeing her etdeavoring to rise, he exclaimed, * Oh, she’s alive ; 
lil kick her dead.” He then renewed the assault ith increased 
violence. The wowan at last escaped into the bedroom, and got 
out of the wiadow, frow tbe sill of which she bung for 6 me 
minutes, until rescned by the neighbors. When arrested the 
prisoner remarked, ‘I'll bang for her yet, and I don't care how 
soon.”’ The pri oner was renanded, the injured woman being 
in a dangerous condition. 


On SerremBer 2Np, at Callington in England, a bench 
of Cornish county magistrates, sent to prison for fourteen days 
tw children of the ages of five and seven years. ‘The offence of 
which they bad been guilty, was the pollution of a well belong- 
ing to one of the “ resident gentry.” The sentence was a fine of 
£1 and costs. ‘Ihe children could not pay it, their parents 
would not, and so, as the chairman (Captain Hornden, observed, 
the law had to take its course. The m gistrates it is true, ex- 
hibited great reluctance, and expostulated with the father for his 
** disgraceful conduct ;'’ but the father was disposed to put the 
disgrace on avotber back then his cwn, and contended that, hav- 
ing chastised the little nes for their offence, he had done all he 
could or should do. 


Tue Lonpon StanvarD, in reviewing a sporting book, 
tells the following story : ‘A North Devon rector was wuch ip 
want of acurate. He was also the master of a rattling pack of 
hounds ; and bis churchwarden—Tozer—paying the market 
town a visit, was thus acvorted by his grocer : ‘Well, Mr. Tczer, 
bave ye got a coorate yit for bridgwell? ‘ Not yit ; they don’t 
all suit maister ; but here’s his advertisement, so I reckon he'll 
soon get one : ‘Wanted, a curate for Bridgwell ; must be a gen- 
tleman of moderate and orthodox views.”’ ‘Orthodox, Mr. 
lozer. What doth he mear. by orthodox?’ ‘Well, said the 
churchwarden thoughtfully, and in deep perplexity, knowing 
the double nature of the curate’s duties, secular as well as sa- 
cred, ‘Well, I can’t exactly say ; but I reckon ‘tis a man as can 
ride pretty well.’” 


Tovucuine Fipetiry.—A bricklayer named Fulls re- 
cently entered @ public house in the suburbs of London, accom- 
panied by a large bulldog, and was much annoyed at being 
refused beer, on the groun! that he was already ‘‘ full.” Giving 
vent to his annoyance in language more strong than pleasant, he 
was requesied by a man standing at the bar to desist from these 
expressions of discontent, or at all events to couch them in more 
flowery terms. The result of this remonstrance was a ‘‘scene.” 
Fulls seized the man by the throat, whil the bulldog seized him 
by the leg. A frightful melee ensued. The proprietor of the 
public house and bis nephew endeavored to eject Fulls, who 
ably assisted by his bulldog, made a gallant resistance. Fulls 
kicked, the buildog bit—in fact so severeiy that the landlord s 
leg had to be cauterized, and it was not without the assistance of 
a police constable, who was also assaulted, that Fulls was at 
last overpowered and led off to the station. No action was, 
however, taken with the dog—those interested not seeming to 
wish to renew their acquaintance 


Aw ExtraorpinaRy AccIDENT happened on August 
28th on the Ulster Railway. Shortly after jeaving the Lisburn 
station, the driver of the mail train from Clones, which is due in 
Belfast at half-past three A. M., observed sparks issuing from a 
wagon ata sbort distance bebind. Having immediately blown 
his whistle and stopped the train, he and tie fireman, named 
Lechford, went back to ascertain the canse, and tound six hogs- 
heads of whiskey on fire in the wagon. On their opening the 
door the whiskey exploded, und the driver was thrown across 
the platfo:m, aod lay for awhile insensi' Je. On recovery he saw 
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“A CLERGYMAN Appiigs For a License to SELL 
Liquor —A meeting of ratepayers was held at Wigan on 
August 24th, to petition the magistrates aga nst gravting any 
more licenses to sell drink. Memorials were unanimously 
adopted to that effect The Rev. Philip Hains. vicar of St. 
George's Church, occupied the chair, and commented strongly 
on the fact that the rector of Wigan (the Hon and Rev. @ T, 
Orlando Bridgeman) was an applicant,through his son the Rev. 
E. R. Orlando Bridgeman, curate of fuiporley, Chesbire, for a 
provisional order for a license to sell all intoxicating liquors for 
a hotel, proposed to be built on ground in the Mesnes belonging 
to the rector, and adjoining the proposed new Wigan Market 
Hall, After alluding to the large number ot applicants (nine- 
teen) for licenses, Mr. Hains said he did not think the curate of 
Tarporley, whose career in the min stry they hoped would bea 
prosperous one, had had avy complicity in the application. Is 
was not the gentleman who bad lately taken holy orders who 
had made the application, but their own Orlanco Bridgeman, 
the rector of Wigan, rural dean, honorary canon of Chester 
Cathedral, chaplain in ordinary to the Queen, brother to the 
Varl of Bradford, and, above all, the President of the Wigan 
Branch* of the Church Temperance Society. In all his (the 
speaker's) mitisterial experience he had never met with any 
thing like this. He had heard of a clergyman possessing race 
horses, and of another who drove a H nsom cab in London, but 
he had renounced his holy calling. The nearest case approach- 
ing it he had heard of was in the Lake district, w ere the 
clergywan (be thought his n me wag Sir Frederick Fleming), 
being suspended from his living, his wife opened a public house- 
Che speaker pointed on the illegality of the applicetion, and 
went on to s+y that there was a dignity in the office of a priest, 
a spiritual glory such as streamed trom the cross, of which he 
was a preacher, that was debased and degraded by engaging in 
the liquor traffic. In the name of religion he protested against 
a clergyman applying for a spirit license, in the name of tbe 
Chuich ot England he pretested against her altars being dese- 
crated by a licensed victualler ministering at them; and in the 
name of our common Christianity he protested against such a 
foul blot being cast upon it. In the name of those deathless 
spirits who would go into eternity bearing the stamp which his 
hand had placed upon them, he called on Mr. Bridgeman to 
think of that great and awful day when be must give account of 
those for whose souls he should have watched, and who might 
usciibe their perdition to the perilous temptation he had set 
before them. The application was refused at the licensing 
session. 


PeriLous Battoon ApventurE,—William Barker, of 
‘Tottenbam, London, in the employ of Mr, Coxwell, the well- 
kuown aeronaut, bad a narrow escape from being {killed in a 
balloon ascent from Manchester, on August 30th. He ascended 
from Mauley hall, Whalley range, Manchester, about 10!minutes 
past six, and the speed of his voyage through the air was very 
great. When he got near Standedge, ou the Diggle side of the 
hill, he let out the gas to enable him to descend. He had been 
up a height of about’2,300 feet, andjihe average beight was 2,000 
feet, and when he began to descend, the stove walls that divide 
tbe various fields on the bill-sides, appeared to him to be hedges, 
and he threw out the grappling irons. They, however, did no 
more than pnil the walls down, and as there was a moderdte 
breeze blowing, the balloon was carried forward, trailing the 
basket car (in which Mr. Barker was sented) along. Wall after 
wall was knocked down, and Mr. Barker gradually became in- 
sensible, and did not know where he was, William Hutley, a 
gaumekeeper, and Robert Garside, a shepherd, who were on the 
moors, and saw the balloon when it struck the first wall, fol- 
lowed fcr about two miles in the track of the balloon, and at 
length came upon the body cf Mr. Barker, still inseusible from 
the injuries he had sustained, by coming in contact with the 
walls, He bad evidently been pitched out, and was taken to the 
‘reat Western public-house, where he was attended to. He is 
very much cut and bruised, but it is thorght that no bones are 
broken. The balloon was ca,tured at Hay-green by ® wax- 
goner. 


InterEstinc Discovery.— In making the exca- 
vations or the foundation of some new building in the Ve- 
rulam-road, *t, Alban's, the workmen engaged have jus¢ 
dug up a number of ancient urns, which have attracted 
considerable interest in the neighborhood. On _ penetrating 
about two feet below the surtace the first of these vessels or urns 
was discovered,and in quick succession several others were 
afterwards turned up. They were found te be very rotten, and 
on cowing in contact with the sir, several fell to pieces. Two 
have, however, with care, been tolerably well preserved. The 
best specimen is made ot common clay, 7} inches in height, and 
8 inches in diameter. It is not ornamented except at the mouth, 
which bas an averted lip with two shallow grooves. The con- 
tents of the urn were fragments of bone and one human “patella” 
of the right knee. Auvother of the urns, which is made of a 
light coloured clay, was found to contain fragments of a human 
skull, so far us could be ascertained, together with fragments of 
gray grass, and a small iron nail. Each of the urns was about 
halt filled with bones, the upper part of their contents being 
mould ‘The almost entire absence of ornamentation renders 
it somewhat difficult,to say whether these fu eral urns are Brit- 
ish or Saxon, although the balance of evidence is in favor of 
their being British, in which case the date of their construction 
must be betore a. p. 449. 

A man 80 Years oF Ace, a platelayer on the Settle 
aod Carlisle Railway, in England, bung himsel! on g post in a 
public drying ground at Carlisle the uther morning. Before do- 
ing so he wrote with a piece of chalk on a neighboring wall the 
following message: ‘I take the pleasure of riting these few lines 
if it will be a warning to all young men, and never live with a 
mother-in-law. Now I end my miserable life.” 

Tue City Press, of London, records the uiscovery 
of a piece of Roman pavement which was dug up a few days 
since in Bishopsgate Street Within London, by some workmen 
who were digging the foundation of new buildings, The 
pavement is tasseluted in black and white only but the pattern 
is well preserved. The piece was found at about twelve feet 
below the surface. 











the fireman lying on bis back in the wagon, surrouaded by the 
blazing whiskey, and in balf an hour he died. This is the en-, 
give Griver’s statement, and though subjected to a strict exami-{ 
nation at the inqnest, held at Lisburn station, he adhered to it. 
firmly. It was proved by other evidence that the whiskey must 
have been iguited by some flame or light introduced into the 
wagon, as the beating of the »xte could not have occasioned its 
ignition, aud it was conjectured that the fireman left the engine 
daring the run from Lurgan to Lisburn for the purpose ot steal- 





—_ he was accidentally burnt, 


ing whiskey out of the casks, A majority ef the jary found 





Tue Cauca or St. CLement’s, Hastings, said to be 
10) years old, bas been reopened after restoration 





_—-° 

Tue Eneorisu critics complain that Carlyle is played 
out. In bis latest book on the Early Kings of Norway, they 
accure biw of dealing ont trifling commouplaces in bis usual 





j knotty style ; commonplaces, moreover, gathered by him at 


second-hand, as he is unacquainted with the language of the 
early Northmen whom he writes about, and had to get bis wat.- 
rial from German translations, 


























THE ALBION. 








[From Blackwood’s Mayarine.; 
THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER X. 

Yorke cannot afford to pull up for the ditck and bank, 
lest Gowett should be left too long a lead, so drives the 
grey at it, who clears the jump in his stride, thereby 
gaining considerably on Veteran. The mare also gets 
over all right, and the three are then left in ‘he rice. 
There now remain only two hedges and the water-jump; 
but the old horse still leads by some lengths, and Yorke 
knows thatas faras galloping goes, his own has ro 
chance against it. Egan also seems to have played a 
wailing gime too long ; he has been creeping up latter- 
ly, but is still some distance behind; there is only a 
quarter of amile left, and if Veteran gets over his 
jumps he must win. Fut here fortune comes to the 
rescue ; the last hedge had been put up just at the 
= where the steeplechasecourse joined the othet, and 

eteran, which had been running in a flat race the day 
before, suldeniy swerves, and despite all Mr. Gowett’s 
efforts, turns into the flat-race course, and gallops past 
the stand oa the wrong side of the rails. 

Yorke is now left in front with only one competitor 
against him, and for the first time there rises up within 
him th; distinct hope of victory. But the old mare is 
drawing close ; her stiffness is wearing off as she warms 
up with work ; Yorke must keep heat as far as the wa- 
ter-jump if he is ‘to win. So feeling he presses his 
horse on. 

Now itis not galloping but really racing pace, and, 
novice though he is at the work, he feels that his horse 
is not going well within himself; his stride has lost his 
spring, there is no longer any pull on the reins. He 
failed to clear the last hedge properly, but brushed 
through the top, and every yard since he has been go- 
ing worse. The little horse is done. Now the last and 
biggest jump of all is close in front, and Yorke would 
fain have taken a pull on his horse and brought him up 
to it quietly. But there is no time to do this ; glancing 
round he sees Egan riding coolly a bare two lengths be- 
hind. ‘here is nothing for it but to cram on, and spur- 
ring Devotion, he drives him as bard as he can at the obsta 
ele. The little game horse rises at it, clears the fence, but 
fails to clear the ditch, and coming down with his fore- 
against the further side, rolls over heavily, discharging 
his rider beyond, where he lies stunned and motionless, 
while the mare, coming over safely a second afterwards, 
carfters in a winner. 

There was a rush of spectators to the scene of the 
accident, bnt almost before they could reach him, 
Yorke had recovered his senses, though puzzled at first 
to know why he should be looking up at the sky with 
the fence behind him. He had in fact alighted on his 
head, tnrning a somersault as well as his horse. Spragge 
and Colonel Falkland were kneeling over him, and oth- 
ers ready to help, including all the medical officers on 
the ground; but in a minute or two he was able to 
stand up, and very soon, refreshed by the brandy-and-| 
water of a thoughtful contributor, to walk toward the} 
stand, while the sympathetic Spragge, as soon as 
he saw his friend recovered, turned his attention 
to Devotion, which had picked itself up and was standing 


| Take care of him! As the young man sat in his|he made his request so earnestly, standing at the steps 
chair, looking up at the beautiful face before him, he|of the carriage, jockey-cap in hand, Miss Cunningham’s 
felt as if the fracture of every bone in his body would}shaw] still over his shoulders, while she looked at her 
have been a cheap price to give for so much happiness.|father as if seconding the request, that the good-na- 
Another moment and he thought he must have fallen}tured commissioner agreed to stop for a few minutes, 
at her feet to express in some form the outpouring/and the little party entered the bungalow. 
of his heart, but at thas instant Mrs. Polwheedle and] A qualm of doubt shot across Yorke’s mind as to 
some other ladies emerged from the back of the/the state in which the bungalow might me, and lest 
stand. . . the table-attendant might appear clothed in the dirty 
‘Oh, here 1s our gailant rider, safe and sound !”/calico draws and scull-cap which formed his ordinary 
she exclaimed. “Colonel Tartar says you rode really|¢ostume while preparing breakfast for the establish- 
very well, so you ought to feel proud ; but upon my/ment; but that worthy having espied the carriage and 
word you gave us ladies a regular fright. Ideclare f/and outriders from the little shed on the borders of 
thought I should have fainted. You might have|the garden which did duty for kitchen, donned his 
heard me scream right across the course. Pally you tunic, waist-belt, and turban of white with a quick 
young men ought to be more careful and not nde in/appreciation of the position, and came ruuing up to 
this haram-scarum way." é make his salaam; fortunately, too, the joint valet of 
“Here is the carriage, Olivia,” called out the com-|the establishment had already dusted and arranged 
missioner from the bottom of the steps ; and almost);he sitting-room. It was a simple apartment enough, 
before he knew how ithappened, Yorke found himself/and might have been taken for the type of many simi- 
driving away by the side of Mr. Canningham, with}Jar ones to be found scattered over fede. A room 
his daughter, who insisted on taking the back seat,}about twenty feet square, with whitewashed walls, and 
sitting opposite him, — ; ‘ a whitewashed ceiling-cloth concealing the thatched 
“Knew the old girl would do the trick, if shelroof, entered from the little verandah, by a door in 
didn’t founder in the middle of the race,” observed|the middle of one side. This verandah, supported on 
M‘Intyre to Egan, as the two were engaged in band-| wooden posts, was equipped with a pair of cane- 
aging Maid Marian’s legs under a tree behind the/backed lolling-chairs, with projections for resting the 
stand, . legs upon. A door on the opposite side opened into 
“Iv’s about the last job she’s good for though, I}, similar verandah, where three earthen jars, suspends 
expect,” replied Egan, who now, his work accom-|ed one above the other in a bamboo frame did duty 
plished, was refreshing himself with a No. 1 cheroot. as a water-filter ; sundry empty boxes of beer and 
“I felt uncommon nervous at startling, for she was as}soda-water were piled against the wall; while a bull- 
lame as a tree, but she got all right when she warmed|terrier, the property of Mr. Spragge, was nursing in a 
up.” ; ; x ; basket a family of puppies. A talking mina ina 
“IT was in a funk too, I can tell you,” replied the|cage, and a rat-trap, completed the adornments of 
other, “ when Isaw Yorke going so well at the finish.|this verandah. In the center of thes itting-room was a 
It would have been uncommon awkward if he hadn’t camp-table, whereon was set out the breakfast-equip- 
come to grief.” . age on a passable white cloth. In one corner stood 
* Awkward! bless you, I could have passed him at Spragge’s writing-table, also susceptible of being 
any time ; it was Gowett who had the race if the old|folded up and carried on a camel, and therefore not 
horse hadn’t bolted. I didn’t think he could have furnished with drawers; failing which, Mr. Spragge’s 
gene such a bat. But Yorke would-have done well if] correspondence and business papers were distributed 
he had had something better under him. I didn’t on the top, for the most part muster-rolls, company- 
think he could ride like that ; I always thought him alreturns, and tradesmen’s bills, mixed up with a loose 
muff.’ s , cheroot or two, and some discarded quill-pen stumps. 
“There, old lady,” continued Mr. Egan, the band-| Another camp-table sacred to Yorke’s affairs presented 
aging completed, apostrophizing the winner, “now,!a more orderly arrangement. For ornament, the walls 
yowil do for the present. It don’t much matter,| were decorated with a couple of boar-spears placed 
though, if you have to be shot to-morrow ; you have}crosswise, a couple of fowling-pieces with cleaning 
done our jub for vs this time at any rate.” And,|rods and appurtenances, and a modest assortment ot 
indeed, each of these gentlemen had won what is/hunting whips and walking canes. There were elso a 
called a hutful on the transactions of the meeting—|couple of colored engravings, each representing a fe- 
enough to enable them to take up all their promissory] male figure with low dress held on by no particular 
notes, and to keep them clear of the court of re-/fastening, and kept up in apparent defiance of the 
quests for some time to come. Nor was the result won-||jaws of gravity, spotless bare feet, and simpering face, 
derful, when the rumor now floating about the courselentitled respectively Spring and Summer; works of 
was confirmed, due to the observation of a chance visi-|art purchased by Mr. Spragge at an auction, and ae- 
tor from Bengal who happened to be present, that Maid}cepted by him ‘as representing the most refined type ” 
Marian was no oher than the celebrated Miranda,|of female beauty, but now somewhat spotted and dis- 
changed only by time and in name, winner of everything] eoiored by the damp of successive rainy seasons, 
she had run for at Calcutta and Sonepore avout eight/There was also the punkah which had remained hang- 
years before, and which, after retiring from the turf,/ing during the cold season, and now drooped more at 





quietly by, recovering its breath. “Little nag’s all 
right too, I do believe,” said Jerry, patting the horse| 
affectionately, and loosening the saddle-girths ; “ it} 
was a cropper too, and no mistake: there’s a good| 
bit of hair wanting from the off knee, though,” he} 
added, rubbing the part affected tenderly, * but it) 
ain’t deep ; daresay we shall be able to get on your| 
skin again, old man ;” and so saying, led the gallant 
grey back to the saddling enclosure. 

“Your horse only wanted a little more blood to 
make a finish of it,” said Colonel Falkiand, in his| 


leasant low voice as he led Yorke back leaning on} 


is arm ; “the course was just half a mile teo long 


| 


and thence rupning a downward career of hunter and/one end than the other, by reason of partial decay of 
hack, culminating in the inglorious office of drawing the]the suspending ropes. A hanging buok shelf comple- 
deputy-collector of Hajeepore daily to and from cutch-|ted the inventory. The open doors right and left, 
ery in his buggy, and the deputy-collector’s family for|communicating with the owners’ respective bedrooms, 
the evening airmg in a palanquin carriage, had emerg-|showed that the rest of the bungalow was furnished 
ed from her retirement to earn one more ,vic‘ory—an]in the same simple fashion. Each room contained a 
event brought about by the circumstance of Mr. M’ln-/camp bed, a chair, a chest of drawers, the top of 
tyre having chanced to pay a visit to his uncle, the judge) which, garnished with spurs, did duty for a dressing 
of Hajeepore, during the previous cold season, and dis-|table, and a couple of bullock trunks, with a row of 
covering there the old animal’s retreat. boots and shoes arrayed against the wall. Add an ab- 
a sence of curtains, save some of rushes before the glass 

CHAPTER XII. doors to keep out the flies and sparrows, and a bright 
Yorke felt as if ina trance as he drove away from}Indian sun reflected within, and the abode, if unadorn- 





for you; but at any rate you are the first man who) the race-course, sitting opposite to Miss Cunningham injed and simple, was light and cheerful. 


ever rode a Cabulee in a steeple-chase, so you have! the carriage be had been accustomed to view reveren- 


done something to be proud of.” 

“Here is a lady who wants to see yon,” said the 
commissioner, mevting them, “to make sure you are 
really not hurt,” and Jed him to the back of the stand, 
where stodtl Miss Cunningham at the top of the steps, 
Waiting to meet him, pale and anxious, 

As he advanced she ran down to meet him, holding 
out her hand, and led him up the stairs. At the top 
was a sort of landing-plave with two or three chairs. 
The young lady, still holding his hand, almost pushed 
him into one. 

“But I assure you I am quite able to stand,” said 
Yorke, looking up with a smile at the anxious face 
above his; “1 really feel ashamed to be sitting like 
this while you are standing.” 

“Oh, but please do,” saidthe young lady, earnestly, 
“to oblige me, at any rate ;” and her voice, always 
rich and tremulous, retlected now the emotion she felt, 
and thrilled through the young man’s heart. “ Papa,” 
she continued, “we must drive Mr. Yorke home— 
won't you call the carriage ?” 

“No, no; keep your seat,” said the commissioner to 
Yorke, descending the steps, and stopping him as he 
rose to execute the order ; I'll bring up the carriage 


in a moment; you stay shere and let my daughter! breakfast for them. Well, then; pleaded Yorke, they 


pake care of you 


“You see here another phase of Indian life,” said 
tially from a distance as if the chariot of a goddess ; and] Yorke, while the order for tea—given not without a 
when the young lady, declaring that he would catch}qualm lest the establishment should prove unable to 
cold in his thin silk jacket, insisted on wrapping her|produce a third tea cup—was in course of execution; 
spare shawl over his shoulders, even the presence of}* all is not splendor and luxury, you see.” 
‘the commissioner and the mounted orderlies behind,| ‘A soldier’s habits ought to be simple,” said Miss 
could hardiy restrain him from seizing one of the slon-|Cunningham, looking round the room; “and in these 
der hands which performed the office, and carrying it to}days of luxury and self-indulgence, don’t you think it 
his lips. Withal be could not help feeling a sense of|is simplicity which is to be admired, rather than fur- 
ithe incongruity of his position. Had he broken a cou-|uiture and knickknacks?” And as she asked the 
|ple of legs there might have been sone excuse ; but}question with her earnest voice, Yorke felt that hence- 
‘when, in fact, there was nothing the matter with him,|forth the life of a faqueer should be his hig!est ideal. 
was he notan impostor to «llow himself to be petted in} But I see you have the best of furniture,” she con- 
jthis way? Stillit was inexpre-sibly delightful. tinued, pointing with her parasol to the little book- 
| It soemed as if hardly a few seeds had passed|case; and then going nearer to it, added, “ all for use, 
‘when the swift-trotting horses turned off the road,|too—Napier, Jomiui, Cesar, Arrian, Homer (Lam glad 
‘through the hole in the mud wall which did duty for a}you find a little room for poets among all these learn- 
|gateway, and were pulled up before the veranda ofjed people), ‘ Military Surveying,’ ‘Mathematics for 
Yorke’s bungalow. Must then this vision of paradise]Practical Men.’ Ah! if some one would only write 
jend so quickly? Then a sudden fit of boldness seized|a book of mathematics for unpractical women! Col- 
theyoung man. It was getting late, and they had still ajonel Falkland said you were very studious; but it 
,long way to go; would not Mr. and Miss Cunningham|must be hard to read all these dry books in this cli- 
stop and breakfast The Commissioner said something}mate. Already I feel it almost impossible sometimes 
‘about having to be early in court, and that Col-|to do anything useful, and they say this heat is noth- 
onel Falkland who was to ride back, would be waiting|ing to what is coming by-and-by.” 








“These books belong, most of them, to Captain 
must at least have a cup of tea before going on; and’Braddon of my regiment. He was on the staif for 
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many years, you know, and has a regular library. If 
the days are hot sometimes, they are long enough for 
anything. The real difficulty ought to be, not read- 
ing books, but procuring them; but the best of us are 
sadiy idle fellows, I am afraid.” 

“And here is the blue book, too, on the Crimean 
war,” observed the commissioner, taking it up, and 
immediately becoming absorbed in its contents. 

Then Yorke had the young lady to himself for a 
few sweet minutes, while he showed her Spragge’s 
puppies and the talking mina, till the tea was brought, 
and the party sat down to partake of it, Yorke bring- 
ing a third chair from his bedroom, and still in his 
jockey dress, which he would fain have changed, for 
the wearing of it seemed to invite continued atten- 
tiou to his feats and his fall, but that he recoilected 
that the bedroom dovr could not be got to close; 
moreover, he grudged the time, and indeed the mo- 
ments flew away only too quickly—for, the tea con- 
sumed, the commissioner was urgent to be going, 
Miss Cunningham, too, pleading as an excuec for hur- 
rying away, that Colonel Falkland would be waiting 
breakfast; and it seemed hardly five minutes before 
they were again in their carriage. And then he held 
Miss Cunningham’s hand for a moment in his own, 
while she, looking into his face with her dark eyes, 
for the last time expressed in earnest tones, her hope 


“IT waited in the stable a little while, while the 
ostler went into the house to fetch the would be pur- 
chaser, who I found was staying there. 

“After alittle badgering, he agreed to give, and I 
agreed to take fifty guineas for Sir Thomas’s nag, 

“The money was paid, so I slipped a guinea into the 
ostler’s palm and made myself scarce, for I was sharp 
enough to know the sooner I was off the better. 

“ Indeed, just as I passed out of the archway, I saw a 
body of police coming from the direction of St. Martin’s 
le-Grand, so I hastened down Snow-Hill, and soon found 
myself at the back of Field-lane. 

“T had often heard of this place, though I had never 
seen it. 

“ As I perceived no signs of a pursuit, 1 did not go 
down it, but found my way into Hatton Gardep, and 
thence to Holborn, where I entered a costumier’s and 
purchased some cl.thing that suited me better, than 
those I had taken from Sir Thomas Deane.” 

“And whit did you do next ?” asked Tom. 

“You will hardly expect it, but I setout, and for days 
and days, tried to obtain some kind of honorable employ- 
ment.” 

“ You succeeded, of course?” said Tow, with a tinge 
of irony in his words. 

“‘Idid not. My efforts were entirely useless Every- 
one to whom I applied wanted some account of my past 


that he would not suffer from the effects of his acci-|]ife, which, of course, I could not give them; though 


dent; and then the carriage, with the two orderlies 


towards the last, the philanthropic appearance of many 


behind, was soon whirled away out of sight, leaving | of the persons to whom I made application, induced me 


the young man standing on the steps of the veranda, 


to tell them of my misfortunes, but I was met with such 


his regret at their departure more than counter-} looks of indignant horror, for having entertained the idea 


balanced, for the moment, by the elation which their 
visit had caused. 
forerunner of happiness to come? Miss Cunningham 
sitting under his roof, and without the commissioner, 
and shariag not only his tea, but everything else. 
How pointedly she had declared for simplicity ! 
Well, his future house should be better than this, and 
yet be still simple and modest in comparison with 
what she was accustomed to. 

Yorke’s rise in public estimation in consequence of 
his performance, was sufficiently indicated by his re- 
ceiving in the forenoon, an invitation to dine with 
Colonel Tartar, the following evening at the hussar 
mess, where he sat next his host, with Major Wing on 
the other side, Gowett and Scurry, who were loud 


“Tt is always the way, my friend,” said Tom King. 
“T have found it so to my cost. When once a manis 
down, his fellow-men turn upon him like wild beasts, 
and keep him down. Woe to the unhappy wretch who 
first looses caste for him let try afterwards, as he will, 
he will never be able to regain his position.” 

“ That is unfortunately too true, my friend. L[feaven 
knows it was from no wish or predilection on my part 
that I became a highwayman. I was forced into that 
career is spite of myself.” 

“Well, well; do not begin to reflect upon it in that 
way. Itis asubject that will not bear much reflection 


enough elsewhere, talking in subdued tones at the It isa rong = 2 merry fall nag 9 ba meny 
end of the table ; and afterwards took a hand at six-|* range episode that does not full to the lot of common 


penny whist with the colonel, the doctor of the regi- 
ment, and the major ; fur Colonel Tartar, although 
not averse to sn occayional bet in public, discouraged 
high play in his own mess-room. 

(To be continued ia our next.) 


BLACK BESS; 
An Historical Tale of ‘‘The Good Old Times.” 
By Edward Viles. 
CHAPTER LIV.—(Continued.) 

“Ha!ha!ha! Ha! ha! ha!” roared ‘Tom King, 
heartily. “I see! 
out of the pockets.” 

“ Just so.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! 
trate laughed !” 

* None, indeed! 
for me, Tom.” 

“Oh! certainly, certainly.” 

“Iwas rather flustered, you know, 
strange to me.” 

“Oh! don’t make any excuses, I beg. I can quite 
understand it. I think it served the o!d magistrate jolly 
well right !” 

“So do I, for he was a selfish heard-hearted rascal. 
However, I can tell you one thing, and that is, | never 
made such a mistake again.” 

“No I should hardly think you would. But come! 
What did you do when you found you had no money ?” 

“Oh! 1 was not altogether penniless. I found some 
loose silver in the pockets, which I had disdained to take 
before.” 

“ But wh bh you were glad enough of now. Proceed !” 

“ Well, I rode into London, and put up at the ‘ Sara- 

en’s Head,’ in Skinner-street, Snow- Hill.” 

“ I know it well.” 

“‘T had a very good breakfast, but I noticed that the 
landlord eyed me rather suspiciously. My clothes did 
not altogether look, as though they had been made for 
me. 

“Still he did not venture to make any rewark, zo I 
paid him his bill,and went to look after my horse. 

“It was brought out to me very niccly fettled, and, 
take it altogether, it was a very creditable looking piece 
of horseflesh. 

“ Indeed, the ostler made a remark to me to that effect, 
and added, that it I wished to part with it, he knew some 
one who would be very glad to become a purchaser. 

“ Here was an execllent chance of getting a little | 








Really now. No wonder the magis- 


But you must make some allowance 


It was quite 


You forgot to transfer the booty t 


humanity.” 

“It is. And so, of course, Tom it is nothing sur- 
the highway seeking more.” 

“ Not at all—not at all. 
ee to starve or go upon the road—and you choose the 
ess.” 

“Many and many a strange adventure have I had, 
Tom, during my career but still such as we may meet 
with again.” 

“Just so. } will, however, give you credit for hav- 
ing made yourself notorious in a very short space of 
ime.” 

« Pretty well. Not more sothan yourself.” 

“You have created for yourself, such a reputation as 
no highwayman since the days of Robin Hood has, and 
such as no highwayman ever will again. Your name is 
one that never will be forgotten.” 

“Pho! pho! stop that. [have only one more point 
upon which to satisfy your curiosity, and I am done.” 

“ And that is’’— 

“To tell you how bonny Black Bess came into my 

ands.”’ 

“Ah! yes. I want to hear that above all things.” 

“Very well, then. It was some little time after I 
took the road, thut I stopped the Dover couch.” 

‘Indeed, I remember that little circumsiance very 
distinetly, my friend. It caused quite a consternation.” 

“A little. You doubtless remember the rewards 
offered for me ?” 

“Ido. They represented a large amount, The govern- 
ment gave so much—two hundred pounds, I think—and 
the travellers in the couch made up a like sam.” 

“They did, and the chase was very hot and close 
after me. I had many narrow escapes, but the narrowest 
of all was one fine summer’s afternoon, while riding 
on the highroad between Kilburn and Edgware. 

“I was going at a very easy pace, for I did not antici- 
pate pursuit, when all of a sudden I was stariled by 
something whistling past my face, and then there was 
the immediate report of « pistoi. 

“I confess to being startled greatly, but I had suf- 
ficient presence of mind to clap spurs to my steed and 
then gave a hasty glance bebind me. 

“Five well-mounted officers were coming along after 
me at full speed, and as soon as they saw | perceived 
them, they set up a loud shout which they doubtless in- 
tended shonld have an intimidating effect upon me, 

“ | was not without a certain misgiving as to the re- 





money, so [ at once told the ostler, that though I had sult of the chase, for the horse I was on, though well 
not thought of selling, yet I was open to receive a rea-| competent to run a short distance at an amazing speed, 
sonable offer. adding, as well, that I should stand some-| yet had not enough bottom in him to keep up for any 
thing worth his while, if his customer behaved Land-| great length of time. Now, a horse to be really service- 


pomely, 


able should combine fleetness with endurance.” 


prising, that when my money was all spent I went upon 


You had your cheice of two 


‘He should,” said Tom. ‘ But such horses are very 
rarely to be met with, even let alone purchased.” 

_ “Well to go on with my story. I had, in a very short 
time, the satisfaction of seeing that the distanee between 
myself and my pursuers were considerably increased. 

** As soon as [ observed this, I determned to take all 
the advantage of it that I could, for I knew my horse 
would soon slacken speed so much, as to allow the offi- 
cers to overtake me, if I kept him upon the highroad. 

“T, therefore, sought about on both sides of me for 
one of those narrow sinuous lanes, which are so plentiful 
in that part of the country, and sure enough betore I had 
gone a hundred yards further, I saw one, and turned 
down it like a shot. 

“ From the loud ery to which I heard the officers giva 
mouth, I could tell this mancevre had been seea. 

“TI gathered the reins in my hands, and struck the 
horse several sharp blows with them about the neck, and 
at the same time burying my spurs in his sides. 

“ And now another misfortune happened. 

“ By some perversity or other, this lane, which was at 
first rather too serpentine, saddently straightened, and 
continued so far as I coul! see. 

“Thad not bettered my position in the least. The 
officers would be round the bend in a few moments, and 
then they would be able to keep me in view. 

“Just then, on looking in advance, I saw, nearly a 
mile off, a man on horseback attended by a groom. 

“Here was a new source of vexation, for of course, 
the gentleman as [ took him tobe, seeing me flying from 
the police, would try to impede my progress— perhaps 
even attempt my capture; and, although he might not 





of asking them for employment after tiaving been im jail,| succeed, yet a collision between us would infalliby give 
What if this visit should be the] that I very quickly gave that up.” 


the officers time to pounce upon me. 

“ All these cireumstances and their results pressed 
with full force upon me, and I goaded stili more my all- 
most knocked-up steed. 

“He had some of the true blood in him, for when 
he felt the sharp points of the spurs, he utterod a loud 
snort and set forward ata rate that absolutely amazed 
me. 

“The gentleman in advance came at a trot, looking 
curiously upon me. 

“ His groom had fallen back considerably in the rear. 

“In another moment we met. 

“Thad noticed, as I neared him, that the animal 
which he rode was of the most faultless shape, and 
exquisite symmetry. 

“ But when his horse’s head was ona level with mine, 
he pulled up abruptly, and, by a dexterous movement, 
caught hold of mince by the bridle. 

“ The officers were thundering slong the lane. 

“* Hands off, I cried, ‘or it will be the worse for 
you! I am a desperate man, and flying for my life! 

“«Qh ! you are, are you?” he said; “ then [ will see 
if Leannot put a stop to your gallop! Hi! James! 
James!’ 

“James, I make no doubt, was the footminI had 
seen. 

“T just glanced before me, and saw him coming 
along at a good speed.” 

Matters were growing desperate. 

“«Let go my horse!’ I cried again, and the loud eries 
of the officers, and the din of their horses’ hoofs almost 
drowned my voice. ‘ Let go my horse, I say or take the 
consequences,’ : 

“T could tell he tightened his hold. 

“Then there darted into my mind a wild idea of es- 
cape. 

“I did not wait tocalculate its probabilties of success. 
If I had, the chances were that I should have abandoned 
the scheme as absurd, but I did not pause, but instantly 
put it into execution. 

“ Before the gentleman on horseback had the least 
notion of what I was going to do, I clenched my left fist 
tightly, and struck him a terrific blow on the head. 

‘The blow alighted somewhere near his ear. 

“ He fell off his horse as though he had been shot. 

“This was what I hoped, and [ bad prepare 1 myself 
fo: what I was next about to do. 

“That was to spring upon the back of the gentleman's 
matchless steed. : 

“ T accomplished the feat difficult in the extreme! as it 
was, I was saluted with a volley fiom the pistols of 
the officers, who had row got into alarmingly close 
quarters. 

“ By good fortune one cnly wounded me, and that was 
slightly. 

* IT turned the horse’s head that 1 h d become so 
strangely and unexpectedly in posession cf, and just 
touched her side with the spur. 

“Tne bound forward that she gave was so terrific that 
I was almost thrown. 

“JT, however succeeded in keeping my scat. 

“ Away we went, like the very wind itself. 

“James made one abortive effurt to stop us, but he 
got rolled in the dust for his pains. 

“ Yells and sereams of disappointed rage came from 
the throats of the officers. nad 
“But away went the gallant steed, with a rapidity 
which more and more astonished me, and in a short time 
the officers were left far behind. 

(Te be continued in our next), 
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Useful and Interesting Knowledge. 





Tre Ratroaps or THE Unirep States.—The total 
lengths of railroads in operation in the United States, 
during the year 1874, was 67,273 miles, against 66,237 
miles in 1873, 59,323 for 1872, and 44,614 for 1871. 
The aggregate cost of these roads at. the close of their 
last fiscal year, respectively was $4,221,763,594, 
against $3,784,543,034 for 1873, $3,159,423,057 for 
1872, and $2,664,627,645 for 1871. The increase of 
cost for the year over that of 1873 was, $437,220,560, 
while that of 1873 over 1872 was8625,119,977. Of 
the total cost $1 990,997,486 was made up of share 
capital, and $2,230,766,108 of various forms of indebt- 
edness, chiefly of bonds maturing at_a distant day. 
The proportion of share-capital to indebtedness was 
85 to 100. The average cost per mile of all the roads 
was $60,425, against $57,134 per mile in 1873, 355,116 
for 1872, and $59,726 for 1871. 

The gross earnings for the year were %520,466,016, 
of this amount 379,466,935 were received for the 
transportation of freight, mails, and merchandize, and 
$140,999,081, for transportation of passengers, the pro- 

ortion of the former to the latter, being 39°8 is to 100. 

he operating expenses for the year, were $330,895, 
058 being 63°6 per cent. of the gross earnings. The 
net earnings were $189,570,958, being 36°4 per cent. 
of the total. The gross earnings equalled 12°3 per 
cent on the total cost of the roads, and the net earn- 
ings were 4°50 per cent. of the cost. The amount 
paid as dividends was $67,042,942, or 3°39 per cent, 
on the capital stock. 

As compared with the proceeding year, the results 
were as follows: 


FARNINGS. 
Gross. Net. 
1874, _._.-__.-.----$520,466,016 + 189,570,958 
ee ----- 526,419,935 183,810,562 
From Freights, &c On Passengers Dividends Paid. 
1874___.$379,466,935  $140,999,081 $67,042,962 
1873____ 389,035,508 137,384,427 67,120,607 


The gross earnings to an inhabitant were $12.32 
against $12.80 for 1873, $11.63 for 1872, and $9.81 
for 1871. The ratio of total mileage to population in 
1874 was one mile of road for every 581 inhabitants, 
as against 582, for 1873, and 600 for 1872. 

The decrease was in consequence of the financial 
revulsion of 1873. That such a revulsion should 
occur was inevitable from the investments made in 
railroad enterprises far in excess of the provisions 
existing for their support. The pause in construction 
of these works (only 1,940 miles having been opened 
in 1874, against an average of over 6,000 miles for 
the five proceeding years), and the consequent. with- 
drawal of the vast sums of money required for the 
construction of such an immense extent of line an- 
nually, was fully sufficient to create great embarrass- 
ment to all the interests, particularly to those engaged 
inthe manufacture of iron. It is a gratifying fact, 
however, that the tonnage transported by the rail- 
roads during 1874 has exceeded that transported in 
the previous year, proving that the greater portion 
of our industries have suffered no mater‘al dis 
turbance. 


of such cost. The earnings per head of population 
equalled $16.05, against $18 for 1873. The dividends 
paid amounted to $37,600,154, und equalled 5.7 per 
cent on the share capital. The ratlo of total mileage to 
population was one mile of line to 769, against 772 for 


were not built within a specified time. Such roads, with 
perhaps the exception of the Northern Pacific, have 
either been built or the grants have lapsed. No con- 
siderable extent of mileage, therefore, is likely to be 
constructed for some years to come. 


, e roads in oper- 
1873. ation, consequently, will receive the benefit of whatever 
The mileage of railroads of the Western States for| increase of traffic takes place. 


1874 was 35,639 miles against 32,973"for 1873. Their} The parties largely chargeable with the excess of line 
cost was $1,972,177,844. against $1,730,728,234 for|not called for by any business want are the railroad 
1873, and was made up of $899,030,222 of share capi-|companies themselves. A spirit of rivalry, or advantage 
tal and $1,073,147,622 of debt. Their average cost per|to parties connected with these works, has led to the 
mile was $54,329, against $52,490 for 1873. Their| construction of a large extent of unproductive mileage. 
gross earnings were $214,869,477, against $211,717,781|The great offenders in this direction are the Chicago 
for 1S78. Of these $158,086,011 were received for the ;and North-Western, the Milwaukee and St. Paul, the 
transportation of freight, mails, &c., and $56,783,466] Toledo, Wabash «nd Western, the Michigan Southern, 
for that of passengers. The percentage of gross earn-jand the Erie. The Toledo, Wabash, and Western and 
ings to the cost of the roads was 10,89. The net earn-|the Erie have in sonsequence been forced into liquida- 
ings were $75,546,695, and equalled 3.8 per cent of|tions. The Chicago and North-Western, and the Mil- 
such cost. The earnings per head ot population equall |waukee and St. Paul have probably sucraficed the 
ed $14.17, azainst 14.33 f r 1873. The dividends paid} value of their share capitals upon wild and visionary 
amounted to $16,605,832, and equalled 1.92 per cent.|schemes. 
on the share capital of the roads. The ratio of total) Although there was a slight decrease in the gross 
mileage to population was one to 445 against one to 406/earuings of 1874 from those of 1873, the net’ earnings 
for 1873. Were somewhat greater. This increase has been due, 
The mileage of the railroads of the Southern States/in part, to the better systems of management, and to 
for 1874 was 13,505, against 18,908 for 1873. Their|the reductions that have takan place in the price of labor 
cost was $524,309,223, against $509,324,106 in 1873,|and all kinds of materials. As prices lower than those 
and was made up of $213,974,148 of share capital, and | which have prevailed for years past must rule for several 
$309,715,075 of debt. Their average cost per mile} years to come, there can be little doubt that the propor- 
was $35,978 against $36,772 for 1873. Their gross| tion of net earnings to gross wlll continue to increas». 
earnings were $52,259,241, against $53,696,409 for| Notwithstanding, therefore, the defaults that have taken 
1873. Of the earnings $34,782,286 were received for | place in the payment of interest, an evcouraging, view 
the transportation of freight, mails, &c., and $14,131 -|should be taken of this great investment, as there is 
291 for that of passengers. The percentage of the|none other so firmly grounded in the necessities and 
gross earnings to the cost of the roads was 9.9 ; the/habits of human life. The great crisis in our railroads 
net earnings were $17 269,332, and equalled 3.3|previous to that which has just been suffered, occured 
per cent. on such cost. The earnings per head of|in 1857-58. At that time the railroad system of the 
population equalled $4.55, against $4.76 fer 1873. The|country was only partiatly completed. The traffic of 
dividends paid amounted to $1,068,455, and equalled |each road, consequently, was mainly restricted to that 
only 0.50 per cent. on the share capital of the roads.|of its own route. At the present time our lines form a 
The ratio of total mileageto population was 735. vast and complete system, so that not only is every sec- 
The mileage of the railroads of the Pacific States|tion of the country fully accommodated, but roads in por- 
for 1874 was 1,632, against 1,612 for 1873. Their|tions of it most widely separated contribute largely to 
cost was -159,332,709, against $153,090,809 in 1873,|each others traffic. The earnings per head of population, 
and was made up of $83,112,600 of share capital, and| consequently, are now five times greater than they were 
$76,220,109 debt. Their average cost per mile was|in 1858. Our forcign markets have, in the meantime, 
$89,981, against $95,500 for 1873. The gross earnings} been immensely enlarged, and these are not subject to 
were $16,774,086, against $15,276,747 for 1873. Of]|the fluctuations which attend our own. ‘These are some 
the gross earning $10,478,961 were received for the|of the causes which have maintained the earnings of our 
transportation of freight, and $6,272,666 for the|roads during the prevailing depression up to their present 
transportation of passengers. The percentage of|high figures, which far exceed those for any previous 
gross earnings to the cost of the roads was 10.6; the| year, except 1873. We do not look for any considerabe 
net earnings were $9,852,776, and equalled 6.1 per| falling off in 1875. ‘The tonnage of our roads for 1874 
cent on the share capital. was very nearly or fully equal to that of 1873, while 
As already remarked, the past year has been the|for 1875 is likely to exceed that of the past year. Should 
first, in the last fifteen years, in which the earnings|there be a speedy restoration of specie payments, we 
of our roads have not, for any year, exceeded those have every reason to believe that the rate of increase of 
for the preceeding one. The cause is to be found not/|the earnings, which for the past ten years has equalled 
so much ia the condition of the industries of the|annually fully one dollar per head of our whole popula- 
country as in its currency. The past two years have|tion will be indefinitely maintained. 
given bountiful crops. There never was a period in 
our history in which there were such an abundance of| Cxtoaco, THe Larcest Grain Marker in the world 
the products of our soil and of our manufactures. | handles about 90,000,000 bushels annually, and has now 
In spite of all this the year has been one of unex-|in operation 18 steam elevators, with a combined capaci- 








The net earnings for the past year were $189,570,- 
958, against $183,810,562 for 1873. The reduction in 


ampled dullness in every department of business and|ty of 15,350,000 bushels, or more than the average pro- 
trade. This undoubtedly has been due to the care of] duct of 1,000,000 acres of the fertile wheat producing 


the cost of operating our roads has been due in great) embarking upon long enterprises, or entering upon|lands of the Continent. Their capacity varies all the 


measure to the decline in the prices of material of all! 


kinds as well as of labor. 


| 


long engagements, in the present condition of our| way from 200000 bushels to 1,500,000. The entire 
currency. Although, with it as it is, a recovery from|cost of the 18 elevators now in operation was about $5,- 


The mileage of railroads in the New England group the present depression may be speedily expected, the| 000,090, exclusive of the ,rounds on which they stand. 
of States for 1874 was 5,617, against 5,303 for 1873,/ complete restoration af our prosperity is not to be| Add for this $1,000,000 and the result shows $6,000,000 


and 4,574 for 1872. Their cost was $248,344,726, 
against $263,697,718 in 1873, and was made up of 
$137,125,915 of share capital and $111,218,811 of 
debt. Their average cost per mile was $42,862, 
against $48,882 for 1873, This apparent decrease is 
caused by the omission of the Boston, Hartford, and 
Erie Railroad, representing $22,500,000. If that 
amount be included the cost would be $270,844,726, 
and the cost per mile $48,397. Their gross earnings 
were $50,064,774, against $51,678,688 for 1873. Of 





hoped for until the currency is restored to the specie | invested in this inindustry. 
standard. Such now is the conviction not only of I tees poem f f visi h 
business men, but of nearly the whole community.|, *PON '% a ae plea wag gone ag - 
The experience of the past is on all hands admitted to been prosecuted in Oregon, in a sma Way, See come 
be a full answer to the advocates of the continuance| time, and efforts are being made to — — 
\of our present financial system, and some plan for its|'” the northern part = the State. : a ect i 
‘restoration must be speedily devised. — brought up by the peospertns of the l — 
The result for the past year, on the whole, cannot Iron Mines of — pane Rape = co age 
| be considered an untavorable one. The earnings of a Eanes we Vv a —_ pen Be a pss 30 m 
\the roads were only 85,053,919, or 1.1 per cent. less|‘7°0FS™, between Vancouver Island and the mainlan 





the gross earnings $27.952,987 were received for the! than those for 1873. They were $52,224,961, or 10 
transportation of mails, freight, & , and $22,111,787) per cent. greater than those for 1872. They exceeded 
for the transportation of passengers. The percentage} by $117,]38,808 the earnings for 1871. These facts 
of gross earnings to the cost of roads was 20.16 per|show how intimate are the relations which the rail 
cent. The net earnings were $16,713,183, and equalled! road system sustains to the business of the country, 
6.75 per cent. of such cost. The earnings per head of how potent its influence in the development of its 
population equalled $13,75, against $14,30 for 1873.| resources, and the tirm foundation on which it rests. 
The dividends paid amounted to $8,511,971, and) Previous to 1874 the annual percentage of increase of 
equalled 6.21 per cent. On the total share capital| earnings for many years exceeded by 10 per cent. 
the ratio of total mileage to population was one mile|those of the one immediately previous. A. similar 
of line to every 671 inhabitants, against 685 for 1878] rate of increase for the past year would have given 


The mileage of the railroad in the middle group of} an aggregate of earnings of about $515,000,000. Such 


States for 1874 was 12,874 against 12,441 for 1873.\a result would undoubtedly have been reached, but f 


Their cost Was $1,318,395,052, asainst $1,126,702,107| for the conditiun of our currency; that it was not 
for 1873, and was made up of $657,934,601 suare eapi-| reached is one of the many proofs of the penalty we 
tal, and $660,464,491 of debt. Their average cost pel | pay tor delaying the necessary reforms. 

mile wes *102,408, ag: inst $90,186 for 1873. Of the During the five years ending with 1873, 28,428 miles 
gross earnings $144,798,567 were received for trans-|of new line were constructed. Among these were from 
portation ot freight, mails, &., and $41,699,871 for the| 10,000 to 12,000 miles of what are termed land-grant 
transportation of passengers. The percentage of gross| roads. The construction of these was pushed with extra- 
earnings ujou the eost ot roads was 14.14. The notjentinae energy to prevent the lapsing of the lands 
earnings were $70,188,972, and equalled 5.32 per cont.! granted, which was to take place provided the roads 








of British Columbia. The deposits are very extensive, 
about 70 per cent. iron, and are favourably situated, 
being surrounded by an abundance of timber and 
limestone. 

Tue Sun.—Professor Randolph, in voy Y paper on 
the sno, says: A molten or white hot mass, 856,000 miles 
in diametre, equalling a bulk 1,~ \0,000 worlds like our 
own, having a surrounding ocean of gas on fire, 50,000 
miles, deep, tongues of flame darting upward more than 
50,000 miles, voleano forces that hurl into the solar 
atmosphere luminous matter to the height of 160,000 
miles, drawing to itself all the worlds belonging to our 
amily of planets, and holding them all in their proper 





places; attracting with such superior force the millions of 
solid and stray masses that are wandering in the fathom- 
less abyss that they rush helplessly toward him, and fall 
into his fiery embrace. And thus he continues his sublime 
and restless mares through his mighty orbit, baving a 
period of more than 18,000,000 of years. 


A Narrow Gauce Raitroap is to be constructed 
from Shelburne Falls to North Troy, Vt., a distance of 
246 miles, 
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Tue Iron Horse—ENGLISH UELEBRATION OF THE] looks wonderingly on. That first trip, with George 
EstasuisaMent or Kainways.—A correspondent of the| Stephenson as the driver, demonstrated the practica- 
N. Y. Herald writing from Hartlepool, Eng., under date) bility of railways and demolished the idea of a 
of September Ist, 1875, says: ‘More than even na-|canal. There has been no looking back since that 
tional interest attaches to a celebration, which commen-|beginning, so small, but of constant growth. Tae 
ces in a comparatively smail English town on the 27th) little line of 1825 developed into a system before it 


of September, for by it, it is proposed to celebrate the 
jubilee of railways. So, South Durham blows the trum- 
et, and Darlington, the drab centre of Northern Qua- 

erism, beats the loud timbrel in praise to George Ste- 
phen-on and Edward Pease, by whose energies the 
first railway was brought into being fifty years ago 
That railway was swallowed up a dozen years ago by 
the Northeastern Railway—one of the five great lines 
of England—at whose bidding these celebrations are to 
be held at Darlington. The fir-t engine is taken down 
from its pedestal and is carried to the chief engineering 
works in the town to form the centre of a group of its 
successors. There is to be a feast of body and a flow 
mind in a marquee in Southend grounds, to which rail 

way magnates are bidden all the world over. A statue 
to Joseph Pease, long time treasurer of the first rail- 
way, is to be unveiled, and royalty 1s asked to withdraw 
the veil. There are to be excursions to the chief places 
of industry, opened in the neighborhood since the pri- 
mal railway made extended trade possible, and the mul- 
titude are already agog with the auticipations of the 
festival, which, with music and marches, they are to 
swell the ranks. And asthe glory of the commence- 
meat of communication by rail has a cosmopolitan inter- 
est, the American public should hear of it through the 
Herald. 

Fifty or sixty years ago there was no nook of Eng- 
land which had greater riches in its bosom or more un- 
inviting prospects, than the eh of Durham lying be- 
tween the rivers Tees and Wear. ‘There were coals in 
the western part, which found a market in towns to the 
south, and for which an unlimited demand was probable 
if they could have been rapidly conveyed from the pit- 
mouth to the large towns. But the Tees was not navi- 
gable many miles from its mouth, and the Wear for a 
still shorter distance. Lead and coal were borne in 
small quantities on the backs of horses to Stockton, 
the nearest port, but the cost of the journey and its 
length practically put an embargo on trade. A canal 
had long been suggested, but there seemed no likeli- 
hood of its being carried out, though engineer after en- 
gineer had demonstrated its practicability. But with 
the beginning of this century a combined effort in that 
direction seemed determined on, and at last an influen- 
tial committee was appointed at Stockton in July, 1818, 
on which committee the names of two inhabitants of 
Darlington occur; the one, Jonathan Backhouse, a 
banker and manufacturer ; the other, Edward Pease, a 
manufacturer, and both Quakers. That committee em- 
ployed Mr. George Leather, civil engineer, to survey 
the land and report, and in his report there is evidence 
that there had been some sugyestion of a railway, for in 
it he contrasts the expense of conveyance on a railway 
with that of a canal. 

Looking to horses as the motive power, he estimates 
the cost of keep at £52 per horse annually and the 
driver’s wages at £39 for the same period, and the 
receipts from goods carried at £32 per year also. This 
“losing game” is the first official estimate of a rail- 
way. ‘The influence, however, of Messrs. Pease and 
Backhouse on the committee, caused some gravitation 
of opinion toward a railway, and to propitiate this 
the ordex for the draught bill was for power for a 
canal or railway, or parts of both. Eventually it was 
decided that a railway should be tie means of com- 
munication. George Stephenson now appeared on 
the scene and persuaded Fdward Pease to take power 
to work the traffic by engines, « few of which—the 
“Putting Billies” of the pits—were working at collie- 
ries. And when, after one legislative defeat and an- 
other postponement, the bill of the company was 
‘passed by Parliament in 1821, it contained the re- 
quisite power. Through the exertions of Joseph 
‘Pease, son of Edward of that ilk, the requisite 
capital of £120,000 was secured, and in May, 1822, 
the first rail of the new line was laid at Stockton-on- 
Tees. Three years were spent in construction, in the 
building of rolling stock—if a dozen or two of 
wagons could justify that name—and in the construc: 
tion at works built for the purpose by Stephenson, 
Edward Pease and Thomas Richardson, of the first 
locomotive employed on a publie railway. By Sep- 
tember, 1825, all was ready, and on the 27th of the 
month the opening took place. Three years before 
the Manchester and Liveipool line was opened. What 
would be called now a “mixed train” was run, “ Lo- 
comotion”—as the first engine was named fittingly — 
having as freight a score or so of wagons, laden with 





was absorbed into a greater. The annual income of 
the company a dozen years ago was three times 
more than the capital fifty years since. Instead of serv 

ing two little market towns with coal it had caused the 
development of the trade until it was the channel of 
conveyance to a large part ot the globe. It had given 
birth to an even greater industry—that of iron through 
whose northern centre its lines run like the spokes in a 
wheel. The one engine had 200 descendants; the first 
factory at Neweastle has sent out its products and its 
shoots to all parts of the world, and great as the 
growth of the grain of mustard seed has been, the 
growth of that system of railway communication 
which the genius of Stephenson, and the foresight and 
plack of the Darlington Quakers inaugurated. There 
is no need to dwell on the story. Smiles h»s given 
some of its outlines. It is suffiicient to say that though 
for about eight years, horses and their competitors 
had the haulsge of the passenger and goods traflics, 
yet in or about 1833, horse power was discontinued, 
extension became the order of the day, and the primal 
railway sought for fresh fields and pastures new to 
swell its traffic returns. It laid the foundations of 
Middleborough, a seaside town of a growth more 
American than English; it fostered the coal traffic, it 
developed the iron trade of Cleveland, and gave a 
spurt to its local manufacture, until about a third of 
the amount of pig iron produced in the United King- 
dom is brought to bank in Cleveland. Industrial centres 
have arisen all along the route, such as Consett, where 
the population has been more than multiplied a dozen 
times, and the commerce of the district has been revived 
until ¢here are now local boasts that northern trade is 
the backbone of that of England, and if its recent accele 

rated momentum be kept up, the course of the successor 
of the first railway may prove the truth in England of 
the aphorism that “ northward the star of empire wends 
it way.” In South Durham there have frequently been 
recurring commemorations of the opening, but this year is 
thejubilee, and national interest attaches to the celebra- 
tion of that eventh wich bas given what Tennyson calls 
“an everlasting name” to Darlington as the poneer of 








which is a power in the railway world, is being seconded 
worthily by the town chiefly concerned; and to it the 
eyes of those interested in railways will be turned at the 
celebration of that event which realized the dreams of 
Stephenson and enabled the world to be girdled with 
rails. 





Sraristics oF Gotp AND Sinver PropvuctTion IN THE 
Unirep Srares Since 1849. A Statement showing the 
estimated annual production in the United States during 
the twenty-five years from 1849 to 1873 has_ been pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Statistics. The annual average 
production of gold, according to this statement, has keen 

fty million eight hundred thousand dollars, and that of 
silver, for the fifteen years from 1859 to 1873, thirteen 
million three hundred thousand dollars. ‘The highest 
annual production of gold was during five years from 
1852 to 1856, both inclusive, when it was seventy million 
two hundred thousand dollars. The highest annual pro- 

uction of silver given was in 1873, when it was in 1873, 
when it was th rty-five million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. The production of gold has, with the 
exception of one year, been anually decreasing since 1856 
and the production of silver has, with the exception of 
one year, been increasing since 1859, the production of 
gold and silver in 1873 being almost the same. 
A Sirver Mine 1n Ataska.—The Collector of the 
Port at Sitka, Alaska, recently made a report to the 
Treasury Department that a Silver Mine has been dis- 
coveredin Alaska by a practical miner, whose report of 
the character and location of the mine was forwarded to 
the department. Since furnishing this information to 
the department, the Collector has reported that a par- 
ty of Canadians, hearing of the existence of the mine, 
have located and erected a colony in its vicinity, and 
claiming that it is upon British territory, have applied 
to the Dominion authorities for an act of incorporation, 
to enter upon its development, The Collector is posi- 
tive that the mine, whichis represented to be immense- 
ly valuable, is beyond the western boundary of British 
America, and clearly within the territory of the United 
States. The matter has been referred to the State De- 
partment for investigation. 


Catirornia Exporrep During tue Last Fiscar 


coal, flour and passengers, and one long “coach,” in| your goods and bullion to the amount of $33,569 156, 


which the directors and their friends were congregated. being a heavier amount of exports than any State in the C 


Ihave seen the one memento of that day, an oil 
painting, owned by Mr. Henry Pease, one of the few 
survivors of the opening, and in it the train is repre- 


sented crossing the bridge over the little river Skerne| ductive State, is limited chiefly to its mineral wealth.|and tradition says that notwithstanding this cost the 


at a good pace, whilst, quaintly attired, men are wav- 


ing hats that have suspicious broad brims, and a car-|products alone in 1870, amounted to more than double |of hostilities caused a suspension of operations, aud sinc@ 


Union, with the exception of New York and Louisiana. 


Ir HAS BEEN SUPPOSED THAT CALIFORNIA as a pro- 


But this is a great mistake. The value of its farm 














rier’s wain is drawn up near, the driver of which/the value of the gold product. 


railways. ‘This idea, taken up by the Northern Railway,| business house at that place took in seven five-dollar 


. Parrer Macue Cars ror Raitroaps.-—Mr. Massey, an 
Enylish inventor, has completed a framework for a rail- 
way varriage, by which he hopes to alleviate the horrors 
of collisions. It is well known that the splinters of an 
ordinary carriage, when it is smashed, dv almost as 
much harm to passengers as the shock. ‘he idea has 
already been suggested of employing papier mache asa 
constructive material, on the ground that it would do 
but little damage in case of accidents. Mr. Massey pro. 
poses to construct the framework, and partitions of his 
carriage of iron hoops put togeth=r in a manner which 
must be scen to be understood, but whic) reminds us 
more of an iron bedstead of intrivate patcora than of 
anything else. An elastic framework is thus provided 
which will withstand a considerable pressure. Of course, 
it is to be encased with some material more pleasant to 
come in contract with thaa “cold iron.” Th» inventor 
believes that his carriage is also stronger and more econ- 
omical than those of the present pattern. The experi- 
ment is also about to be made of using paper for the 
construction of wheels for drawing room ears on one of 
the Railways of this State. The advansayes of paper 
over any other light material are said by the inventor of 
the new wheels to be the following: it is noiseless; it 
does not swell or shrink with the weather; it affords a 
stay to the tire, and a latteral support in turning curves; 
at the same time it adapts itself to any trifling inequality 
of the inner surface of the surrounding tire, which wood 
or iron fail to do; and, finally, it seems to be stronger 
than any other material—many times stronger than any 
material of the same weight—of which a wheel can 
possibly be made. In these wheels the usual steel tire 
with its “ rail flange” is used. Upon the axle, as a centre, 
two heavy cast-iron flanges are fastened paral el to each 
other at right angles with the axle, and in the plane of 
the diameter. The inside one has an 8 inch radius, the 
outside one completely covering the outer dise, and over- 
lapping the tire one-half an inch. Through the com- 
pressed paper, from flange to flinge, are passed strong 
bolts of the best iron, secured by nuts “ screwed home” 
firmly, and near enough together to hold the paper in 
its place without unneccessary cutting away of its fibre 
or weakening the flanges. 

Look Our ror“ Swearev” Unirep Stares Gorp 
Coix.—The Virginia (Nevada) Enterprise says: “ The 
operation of ‘sweating’ United States gold coin is being 
extensively practised at Kureka, The other diy a single 


pieces which had been doctored, and a few evenings later 
a party of gentlemen were conversing upon the subject, 
whea one man of them took out his purse, and out of 
three five-dollar pieces two were found to have been 
subjected to the reducing process. ‘The operator or 
operators appear to have confined their work principally 
to coin of that denomination. The reduction scems to 
have been effected by the use of a fine file, with which 
there was removed from the milling, or raised edges 
of each, about two bits’ worth ofgold. Chivamen are the 
accredited authors of this petty swindle, 


In 1866 Russia Hap 100 Founpries and machine 
shops, only fifty-two of which were provided with steam 

t the present time there are 362 of these establish- 
ments, 79 of which are exclusively occupied with the 
mantifacture of agricultural implements. Statistics are 
to hand concerning 179 shops only ; these employ 46,- 
528 workman. In 1868 there were 222 locomotives 
made in Russia last year the number was 768. A 
large number of English workmen are emp‘oyed in Rus- 
sian engineering shops, bat they complain of being 
treated as naturalized Russian subjects—tliat is to say, 
their personal rights and liberties are but little 
respectod. 

TWENTY THOUSAND BOXES, CONTAINING "ore than one 

million Clay Pipes, are imported into this country 
annually. <All these pipes are made in Glasgow, 
Scotland, and chiefly by one firm of old Quakers, 
which has been in existence for nearly 2 century and a 
half, and is now doing the largest business in pipes in 
the world. 
SENDERS OF PosTAL carps will do well to remem] 
ber that the ruling of the United States Post-office 
Department is that anything whatever, except an 
address, written or printed upon the side of a postal 
card intended for the address, requires the card to be 
prepaid at the letter rate. If, by inadvertence, it 
i+ reaches its destination without such prepayment, it 
is chargeable with double the letter rate 


Tue oLvy Sirver Mine in the northeastern part of 
Wilton, Conn., is in process of reopening by Tiffany & 
Jo., who have a number of men engaged in removing 
rubbish from the pit. The mine was worked before the 
Revolution by Englishmen. The ore was taken to New 
York and from there shipped to England for reduction, 


venture proved profitable, but the commencement of 


that time the mine has remained idle. 
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THE ALBION. 











The Medallic Art. 





AN ACCOUNT OF MEDALS OLD AND NEW. 





‘We ought to look on medals as 60 many monuments con- 
signed over te eternity, that may possibly last when all other 
memorials of the same age are worn out or lost.” So writes Ad- 
dison in 1726, in his ** Dialogues upon the Usefulness of Ancient 
Medals.’ He then goes on to plead that medals shall represent 
as accurately as possible, the dress and customs of the time of 
their issue. Evelyn, again, in his ‘Discourse of Medals, insists 
on the importance, from an ethnological point of view, of accu- 
racy in portraiture and types of race, and urges that medals 
should be truthful in these respects, Whether or not it is pos- 
sible always to fulfill these conditions, it is, at least, as import«nt 
that a medal should in some way represent the style of art, of 
the period in which it is struck. In acertain degree, coins come 
under the category of medals, almost as much as those Which 
are strock expressly Yor a commemorative purpose ; aud in this 
sense the designs for the coins of our own day have been much 

iticized. ’ 
“The oldest known English medal bears date 1430, and is the 
work of an Italian artist; but in the reign of Henry VIIL. medals 
were still uncommon iv this country. An interesting paper on 
this subject by the Deputy Master of the Mint, in bis annual re 
port, states that several examples of the medals stuck in the 
reign of Queen Mary are extant, one of the best of which is one 
of the Queen herself, by 1rezzo. This medal represents the 
Queen, loo: ing to the left, with a close fitting bead dress reach- 
ing down to her ears, and almost hiding ber bair. Her features 
are coarse. and there is «a very determined expression in ber 
mouth. The words ** Maria L. Reg. angl. Franc et Hib. X.” are 
in the margin. The medal, an autotype of which is given 
among others in the report alluded to, shows great _ power and 
artistic skill; itis bold in execution, and the detail is not too 
“niggling.” 

haseedion to Pinkerton (‘Essay on Medals,’ London, 1879, 
no medals appear in any country in Europe till the F fteenth 
Century, with the exception of the gold medals of David IL., 
issued in Scotlanc, b tween 1330 and 1370; but as early as 1439, 
mention is made of a gold medal of the | ouncil of Florence, and 
from tbat time the art continned to flourish in Jtaly. The 
medals of this period were modeled in waxand cast in fine sand, 
and were afterward in some case’ finished with the graving 
tool.” Very different the method now adopted, by which medals 
are strock by the thousand, in the same way iu which coins are 
struck off. Whetber modern medals are equal to the ancient 
productions as works of art, the collection at ite British Museum 
will show. The thirteen medals, selectei by Mr. Fremantle, will 
give a good idea of the difference between the best ancient styles 
and the taste of the present day. The first of hese is a Syra- 
cusan coin, representing Poilistis, wife of Hieron !I., a small 
coin about the size of o r shilling, with a fively drawn woman’ 
bead, without ny attempt at decoration or minute elaboration. 
The medieval Lalian and German styles are represented by two 
medals, two and ove eighth inches im diameter, one by Albrecht 
Dares, the bead of a girl, date 150%. * The Papal medals, com- 
mencing with the Pontitcate of Paul IL., 1464, many ot which 
were de-igned by Raffaele, Giulio Romano, Francia Cellini, and 
other great artis s,” are reckoned to be the most beautiful ot the 
medals of this date. Next to Italy. France was the country 
most remarkable for medals; but the French medals were neither 
fine nor numerous until the reign of Louis X.V., which produced 
many works of good design and execution. About tbe close of 
the Filteenth Century, medals began to be strack instead of 
being cast, and greater finish of workmanship was no doubt 
thereby uttained. ; : 

fo the reign of Queen Elizabe b, many English medals | 
were strucs, but none de:erves special mention, except one to} 
commemorate the defeat of the Sp nish Armada, bearing the 

‘device ot a fleet scattered by the winds and the legend * Affiavit 
Deus, et dissipati sunt.” This, however, is not extant, Medals 
became numerous in the reign of Charles I. whose artistic 
tastes are well known. in this reign, and subsequently under 
the Commonwealth, the works of Tuomas Simon, the , reatest 
of English medalists, form an important era in the history ot 
medals' A fine example, representing the head of Thomas 
Wriothesley, Earl ot southampton, is giver in the plate accom- 
panyiog the report. After these, no remarkable medals occur 
till the reign of Queen Anne, in which a series appeared com 
memorating the victories of Marlborough. In the medals of 
succeeding reigns the style gradually tended toward a revival ot 
Roman types, and this style hus survived, with few exceptions, 
until within a comparatively recent period. Asan instance may 
be wentioued, the Crimean war medal, tbe reverse of which re- 
presents Victory crowniug a warrior in Roman armor. Tue Na- 
poleonic medals are pseudo classic in design, but are geverally 
creditable to the French art. A characteristic example of this 
style by Adrien is shown in the plate, representing Victory, 
seated, inscribing records on a tablet, with a second figure over- 
looking ber. To the lett is a tower, with the names of the bat- 
tles gained in Germany. inscribed on horizontal bands. 

The small Lead of Queen Caroline, beautifully modeled by 
Pistrucci, chief medalist of th Mint from 1817 to 1-51. isa 
successful imitation of Greek art, and is admirably eproduced 
in the autotype. The styie which prevailed a little later, is re- 
presented by the “‘ornamental” m dals, the designs of which 
are notbing but groups of sbields he'mets, cannon, musical 1n- 
struments, cannon bails, etc.--a style which was foliowed in the 
medals designed for the New Zealand and Ashantee wars. The 
obverse of the * florin"’ or two shilling piece, and that of the 
half crown, are samples of this, 

The latest w r medal is that struck for the Ashantee campaign. 
The design for the reverse is by Mr. E. J. Poynter, A.R.A., who 
also derigned the reverse of the medal annually given to the 
best shot in the army. ‘Ibe latter represents an archer holding 
bis target in his hand, with three arrows in the centre, for the 
approval of a female figure, representing Victory, who is crown- 
ing him with a laurel wreath. This allegorical stsle was chosen 
in consequence of the difficulty occasioned by the fact that 
every regiment has a different uniform, and as all branches o1 
the ervice can compete for the medal, it would be impossible 
otherwise to adapt the differences in dress to a uniform stan- 
dard to represent the whole. In the case of the Ashantee med- 
al this ditlicalty is obviated by the fact that & special dress was 


| New Treasures at the British Muesum. 





| Year after year a vast amount of treasures, interesting as well 
| to the ordinary sight-seer as to the student in every department 
of human knowledge, is added to the various collections com- 
prised within the walls of our great national store-house, and 
certainly 1874 does not fall behind its predecessors in either 
the nnmber or the value of the objects added by donation and 
purchase. |'remising that the number of visitors to the British 
Museum is steadily increasing, having been 601,+43 during the 
year, or 25,724 more than in1>73, n4 53,349 more than in 1872, 
we proceed to take a brief survey of the progress made in the 
period referred so, a8 shown by the return published by order of 
the House of Commons, Jn the department cf printed books, 
the number of distinct works comprised in tbe 37,761 volames 
and pamphlets and 40,663 parts of ‘olames added to the book- 
shelves, amounted to about 39,800. Besides these, 10,351 ar- 
ticles have been received, including play-bills, single pieces of 
ansic, broadsides, songs, and ballads, Parliamentary papers, 
&c. The number of sets of newspapers published in the Uni 
ted Kingdom, and received under the provisions of the Copy- 
right Act, during the past year, has been as follows : 252 pub- 
lished in London and suburbs, 1,11 in other parts of England 
and Wales, 170 in Scotland, and 133 in Ireland. Mr. W. B. Rye 
reports several valuable accuisitions in this department. Many 
early English works of rarity have been purchased, including al 
copy of the extremely scarce first edition of Lydgates trans!a- 
tion of Boceaccio’s ** Fall of Princes,” printed by Pynson iv 
1494. This volume was rescued from a tobacconist’s shop at 
Lambeth ; portions had been cut out to wrap up tobacco and 
snuff, The rare edition of the English Bible in octavo, printed 
in 1612 1°, the year after the publication of the authorized vor 
sion in folio. It was unknown to Dr. Cotton, Lea Wilson, and 
to Lowndes. It is in beautiful condition, and in a binding ef 
embroidered needle-werk, ‘Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual 
Songs ot the OJd and New Testament, in English Meeter for the 
Saints, especially in New-Eug)and,” 1650, Twenty rare Scotch 
proclamations and other documents of the seventeenth century. 
Some scarce works of Percy | ysshe Shelly, including the ‘ ‘Refu- 
tation of Deism,"’ of which only two other copies are kn wn to 
have occurred. A further selection of about five hundred works 
from the linguistic library of M. Burguad des Marets, compris- 
ing » orks in Basque, in the dialects of Italy, Spain, and Portu- 
gal, and in Wallachian ‘This purcbase bas made the Museum li- 
brary exceedingly complete in Basque books Tue collection jof 
music has also been augmented by the purchase of several bun- 
dredjvolumes, comprising the works of modern German, French, 
and Italian composers, many in fall score. A great number ot 
important treatises on the theory of the art have been acauired, 
and several valuable additions made to the class of early printed 
music, The Map department bas acquired, among other curi- 
Osities,an auonymous map of Germany and the surrounding 
countries, engraved on copper, but with the lettering printed 
from type. published at Eicustatt, in Bavaria, in 1491 In a le- 
gend at the top, describing the contents, occur the words: 
**Gratia sit Cusce Nicolao,’ showing it to be the surviving re- 
presentative of an early map, now unknown, made by Cardinal 
Nicolas Krebs, (called Cusanus, from his native village of Cusa, 
on the M selle,) who died in 1464, On the back of the map is a 
drawing of a coat-of arms, beaded by the illustrious Wili ald 
Pirckheimer, (the Xenophon of Nuremberg.) with the date 1 29. 
From this t may be inferred that he bad this identical map be- 
fore bim when he wrote his ** Germaniw ex variis Scriptoribus 
pertrevie Explicatio,” published in Nuremberg in 153 .--Cham- 


| bers Journal, 





Movern Dress anp Manners.—lIt is a bad si 
when men cease tu respect women of their own or, indeed, of 
avy class, but the women themselves are to blame for the intol- 
erably flippant and impertin nt tone pervading young society. 
We do not want to go back to tbe formalities of >ir Charles 
Grandison, and there is a winning charm in naturalness not to 
be had from the most perfected artificiality. Nevertheless, a 
sligbt return to Old World forms of courtesy, a little dash of that 
stately reverence of speech and demeanor, which our forefathers 
exaggerated into pedantry, would be a gain in times when the 
young men give, as their greatest praise of a girl, ‘‘ There is no 
nonsense about her” meaning no basbfulness, no reserve, no 
girlish shrinking modesty ; while the girls justify the compli- 
ment by calling the young men ‘*‘dear b ys;" and sometimes, 
when they bave less nousense even than usual, und desire a 
closer assimilation of style, * old men.”’ 

This is the **form '* which is taught and held up for admira- 
tion in the ladies’ novels of the day, and it is impossible to 
exaggerate the degree in which these writings have tended to 
corrupt and degrade the sex who chiefly write and read them 
All these things are patent. Patent, too, is the inference tbat 
when a woman, from no fault of her own, falls into trouble, she 
suffers for the mistakes and follies of her class and the time. 
Personally she may be wholly blameless; bunt with all these 


| Tae Loxpon Human Ham Marxer.—For one prime 
{natural product the emi ies of fashion must go to Mincing 
| lane. Judging from the quantities in which it is imported, this 
article must be on considerable demand. The ‘‘lot” with which 
we are more immediate'y concerned is lying in Cross lane, and 
weighs some fivo thousand pounds—a tolerably large consign- 
ment of an article which is—well !—not necessary, perhaps, but 
pp tly finds rs readily enough. !t is baman hair. 
{1e great balk of it comes from China, as black as coal and 
coarse as cocoa-nut fibre, but of magnificent length. Man 
Chinese head has been shorn to produce these tons of mate 
to be sold only in lots of two cases (of about 400 pounds) 
each, and expected to realize about half a crown a pound in this 
wholesale transaction. ‘killed experts are weighing and feeling 
the long tresses, but soon leave them to investigate the various 
shades and qualities of one bale of choice European. worth ten 
or eleven times as much as the Chinese. Wheuce comes this? 
From Germany mainl)—from Russia, and from France some- 
times. Here lies a heap of samples culled trom this valuable 
bale, with the weights of each color carefully attached. With 
what v riety and richness of hues glow these long, fine, silky 
tresses; ranging from the deepest brown, through every shade 
of ruddy anburn and sunny chestnut, to the purest gold and 
fairest flaxen. What a wonument of self-abnegation is here ! 
what a picture of self-sacrifice ! for when woman parts with her 
hair, she peiforms an act far more trying than when she parts 
with her jewels. Th.t maiden must be poor, indeed, who parts 
with her crowning charm for a few shillings. Legends to the 
contrary notwithstanding, how can she get more than a pitiful 
sam, when a choice bale, after passing through the bands of the 
shearer, the local merchant, and the imjorter, and paying cost 
of transport, wi'l fetch no more than seven and-twenty shillings 
per pound? ‘The blonde madchen, whose superb tresses I hold 
io my band, did uot I apprehend, get much for them. Perhaps 
& few florins; little encugb, according to our estimate of money, 
but yet -ufficieni to keep the wolf from her mother’s door for a 
little space. | ut this silken crown, which brought its original 
owner 60 little, must pass through many hands before it adorns 
the still handsome head of Lady Barepoles, who is not quite the 
woman she was when Barepoles became the captive of her bow 
and spear in her first season— but is yet a leader of fashion. — 
All the Year Round. 











Tue Inorpinate Duration oF Mopern Dinners.— 
Superfluous variety also causes the inordiuate duration which is 
ruinous to the well-being of dinners. If ove is fortunate 
enough to bavea pleasant companion during dinner, the edge of 
even the brightest conversation is liable to be dulled by being 
employed too long. The torment experienced under the same 
circumstances in the case of uncongenial companionship most 
people have probably experienced. It is bad enough if, having 
dup subject after subject and produced no‘hing better 

you are forced to subside into a 





than monosyllabic answers, 
dreary silence, and to concentrate your facuities upon making 
the hest combivati»n possible out of the beterogeneous materials 
‘or dinner set before you. « yet worse thing tban this, however, 
may befall you, It may be that the lady whom you are privileged 
to take into dinner imagines herself to be charged with a mis- 
sion, and has cut short all endeavors on your part at cunversa- 
tion, not from shyness or ignorance, but with a 

purpose. If this be so, she will follow the course which has 
beeu seen to be adopted bya distributor of tracts ina railway 
carriage, who, observing a nervous-looking boy occupied in 
reading a novel, begged for permission to glance at his book for 
& moment, and immediately tilled its p'ace with a selection from 
his own pr.vision of literature, In like mauner tbe woman 
with a m ssion will carefully exbaustall ber neighbor's resources, 
and, when he 1s cempletely defenceless, will attack im with all 
her eloquence. Itis useless for him to hint at the ontset that 
bis opinions upon the subject which engrosses her have been 
formed long ago, and are not likely to be altered. Herein she 
will only discern a greater possible glory to be gained by bring- 
ing him over to her views. In this case the constant handing 
roand of endless dishes, which breaks in disagreeably upon a 
pleasant conversation may become a blessicg, by giving the 
victim at least a temporasy escape. But he way not be able to 
avail himself of any su b chance, and then he will be in a 
parious state, He will be compol ed not only to listen, which is 
bad, but to answer, which is worse, either until the company ° 
is broken up or until be is driven by sheer despair and weariness 
to give such kind of assent to the propositions offered as will 
satisfy their suggestor. If be isso far overmastered by fatigue 
as to take this step, to the sufferings already inflicted upon hin 
will be added the self-inflicted ove of an uneasy conscience. 


Eprste Brrps’ Nests.—Edible birds’ nests are 
found for the most part in the Southern Archipelago. The chief 
region of supply is that comprising Java, Borneo, Celebes, and 
the Sulu Islands. The bird which produces the nests is a little 
swallow, ‘‘ Hirundo esculenta.” This salangan swallow, as it is 











lines of demarcation blurred, these distinctive characteristics 


burden of self-protection must, we fear, lie on the women them- 
selves. That burden is not very heavy, and the penance it in- 
clude: not very bitter, It is only that modest women must show 
what they are by a series of negatives, and ake care not to 
expose themselves to misconstraction Dy an attractiveness of 
out of.door dress, a doubtful manner of speech, and a Bohem an 
6 nhomnue of bebavior to strangers which sbitt the labels, mislead 
the + companions, and end tn the contusion of a mistaken affini- 
ty, by which they themselves are the , reatest sufferers in the 
end. —Saturday Review. 

Answerinc Letrers.—A great many people in this 
country are shamefully negligent about answering letters. 
| Nothing is more annoying. In European countries it is regarded 

as the height of ill-breeding tu allow a letter which needs a re- 
| ply to go unanswered, and so it oug t to be considered here. 
| ‘This is a point on which parents should lay great stress to their 








confused, it is almost inevitable that there should be mistakes | Called, is slightly bigger than a blue tit ; it has a brown back ; 
Until we come to a more ethereal condition of existence, the! bnt the under surface of its body, as also the extremities of the 


feathers im its forked tail, are white, It flies with wonderful 
speed and precision ; and on the Javan coast, where the surge 


breaks wildly against the precipitous and caverned wa Is of rock, 


the little birds may be seen in swarms darting hither and thither 
| through the spray. They probably teed on fragments of mol- 
|lusks and other small avimals which abound on those coaste. 
As you watch the surface of the water rising and falling, yon 
notice how (he holes in the rock are now concealed, now open 
again, and the little creatures, w.tching their opportunity, dart 
|in and out with lightning speed. Their nests ase fixed to the 
| arched roof of these caverns. i 
What sort of a thing, then, is the edible birds’ nest, that min- 
| isters to the taste of the luxurious Chinese? It is that portion 
| of the fabric which serves as a sort of bracket on which the nest 
| itself (wade of grass, sea-weed fils, small leaves, &c.,) is built. 
| There are two forms of this supp «., one flat like an oyster shell, 
| the other deep and spoon-sbaped. It is a transparent mass, 
| somewhat like isinglass, mother of pearl, or white horn, and is 


adopted for the campaign. The reverse shows a strug le be |children. ‘They should be taught to consider it as rude, not to|ofanimal origin. It was formerly supposed that this gelatine- 
tween the natives and (he British troops in a wood, and all the| reply to a letter which needs attention, as to band a foik with! like mass might be prepared in the bird's crop, from sea-weed 


combatants are represented in (heir actual condition at the 


|the prong’end. ‘Ibe busiest people are generally those who are 


}and other uarine plants. This, however, is a mistake. if one 


time. The medal thus becomes a picture of the particular oeca-| the u ost exact in this respect. The late Duke of Wellington, opens the animal's stomach about the time of building, it is 
sion it is desiguef to commemorate. Ihe execation is very| who, it will be admitted, bad a good deal ou bis bands at differ-| found to contain insects, but no vegetable matter ; moreover, in 
fine and lifelike. ‘The obverse in both these medals, designed | ent .imes of bis life, replied to every letter, no matter from how all species of the family of swifts the crop is wanting. Dr. Bern- 


and executed by Mr. Leonard Wyon, is the head of Her Majes- 
ty—a wuchb more faithfal portiait than is to be found on any of 


our colps. 


the style of ov 
ancients. 


bamble a source. 


Once a clergyman, who lived in a distant part's e n bas found that at that season the salivary glands under the 


of the Kingdom, wrote his Grace, on whom neither he ror his tongue are enormously developed. On opening the bill they are 
parish bad a shadow of claim, to beg for a subscriptiou to re-| seen as two large swellings, one on either side, and these chiefly 
‘These last productions of the Mint give good evidence th.t| build a church. By retarn of mail came bac; a letter from the | supply the material in question. ‘They secrete a viscid mucous 
the taste for artistic design is increasing, and we are glad to see| Duke, to the effect that be really could not see why in the world| su stance like a concentrated solution of gum arabic, which can 
that the authorities are aive to the importance of keeping up| he should have been applied to for such an object ; brt the par-| be dr.wn out of the mouth in long threads ; and in the air it 


down for that amount among the subscribers, 





wedals to the standard of the best efforts ot the| gon sold the letter as an autograph for £5, and put the Duke/|soon dries, and is found to!e the same (even microssopically) 


as the bracket material.— Chambers’ Journal. 
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The Erie Ralway. | 

The following is a Synopsis of a proposition | 
for the reorganization of the Erie Failway Com | 
which was sent by cable, on September 15th, | 


How to Make Another Panic. leeed $420,000 per annum. 


From a le ter by Ex -Secretary McCulioch.] 


;economy in each branch of the Government; we 


“We recommend Local Agents Wanted! 


recommend property to be taxed 1n proportion 


Tbe bank note circulation in the United |to its valne; we recommend a prohibition of the 
-tates was increased from $61,0 0.00 (in round State from engaging m works of internal im- 
nawbers) in 1830 to $140,000,0 0 in 1837;)provement, or the loaning its credit for that 


from some cf the leading Stockholders and | bank deposits from ¢55,0 0.L00 to $1270, 0,0" 5| purpose; we recommend that no debt shall be 


Bendbolders in London, to President Jewett. | 


loans from ¢200,000,000 to $5 0,00',000, Theu | incurred by the State, except to repress insur- 


came fthe crash which many of us stiil re-/rection, rebellion or invasion; we recommend a 


This plan is to issue fifty per cent, more —_- ‘men'er, and by which the country was pros- 
mon stock, one new share for every (WO DOW) trated for years. 


exis iug, by which means, supposing the price 
of $25 to be obtain dan amount of 10,960,900 in 
cash will be secured. They say ‘‘ This price may 
certainly now be considered too high, but by the 
time an act to legalize it shall be obtained it will 
probably be a valuable p ivilege to the present 
shareholders to bave the first right to subscribe 
to the new captal. In consideration of the 
ordinary shareholders raising this amount of 
money to be ewployed iu vastly increasing the 
security of the bond and preference holders, 
these latter agree to capitalize their interest for 
two years in bonds or shares bearing their pres- 
ent priorities. The amount that would be 
available from the new shares and funding ot 
coupons would be about $18,000.00, assuming 
the net earnings beyond the rentals at only $4,- 
vv,000 a year. 

Of this the floating debt will absorb, we nn- 
derstand, about $4,\00,0 0. To varrow gauge 
the line will absorb a further £4,(00,00'. The 
completion of steel-railing the main line, in ad- 
dition to the charge to revenue for renewing, 
may absorb $2,100,000. ‘Total to be expended 
$1%,600,000 ; the whole to be expended over the 
next two years, during which period the new 
sbares would be paid up by balf-yearly instal- 
ments. The capital of the company would then 
consist of $71,000,000 of bonds and preferences 
and §117,0 «,0u0 of ordiaary shares. With the 
line finished and equipped as proposed, the 
working expenses would be brought down to 
sixty per cent., and the traffic within three years 
from now would be at least $24, |! 10 per an- 
nan, affording a net revenue ot $9.6 ' 10: per 
anvum, meeting all bond and preterence liabil- 
ities, and leaving three per cent. for the ordina- 
ry shares. Thus no hing bot judicious outlay 
is reqnired to place the finances of the concern 
at ovce on a sound footing, and po one can 
doubt that to produce snch a resul’ the new 
siock would be eagerly subscribed at $25 cur- 
rency per Slim’. 


Encuish Comic Opera. The Jum VatTHEews 


Again, the bank-note circulation, which in 
18 3 was $580 0, 00, was ran up to $214,00.',- 
uv» in (5s, bank deposits within the same pe- 
riod from $56,000,000 to $23,000,000, loans 
from $25 ,10 ,.00 to $68,000,000, Then the 
second great crisis occurred, which, altbough 
shatjer, and for the time it lasted more « estruc- 
tive, was of much sborter duration thaa the 
former one. 

In 186: the bank-note circulation was $2.7,- 
00u,o0.. Atthe present time the circulation 
of legal tender and bank notes is and for some 
years has been upward of $700, 000,000, while 
the deposits and loans of the banks have been 
increased in a still greater ratio. It is asserted, 
I know, that bank deposits and bank loans, 
and not paper money, have been the cbicf 
cause of orr financial crises, but an examina- 
ion of the bans returns will show that bank 
deposits and bank loans have only about kept 
pace, as they natmally would, with the paper 
circulation. 

And pow, with cver $700,000,090 of paper 
money «utstanding, more than half of which 
consists of legal tenders, there are thousands of 
people complaining of a scarcity of currency ; 
some of the leaders of a great party are advoca- 
ting a larger supply of it. In the early days of 
the West, calomel was considered by a set of 
self-styled doctors a specitic fcr all complaints, 
wvnd when they had brought their patients — 
some of them naturally strong and vigorous 


reduction of 25 per cent. on all salaries, and a 
reduction of pay and mileage of members of the 
Legislature, fiom $6 to $4 per day, and from 


An Agent Wanted for each Town 
and County in the United States. 





Parties deriring to act as agents must accompany their 
application by a letter of recommendation as to character 
| and responsibility from and signed by the Editor of a 


40 to 10 cents per mile; we recommend that the 
Legisiature shall not, in any one year, levy more : 
than three-fourths of 1 om cent. tax = the | *8¢nt proposes to act. The agency is to sell the bonds of 
property of the people for State purposes. We the Industrial Exhibition Company. 

believe, with these economical views fully carried | 

out and the contemplated compromise consum- 

mated, with the rate of taxation fixed at three- 


fourths of 1 per cent, as a maximum, that our Whole Bonds $20 each. 


State will once more gain her deserved pros-} 
perity ; that capital, seeing that our debt is re- | 

doced and our so power limited, will seek | Ha If . 10 * 
hg on in our cheap lands, and the popala- 6 & 
tion always following capital will fill up our! Q 

waste places, and that cur property will en- uarter 5 

hance in valne,and a rapid reduction of the rate of | 
taxation may be had with yet sufficient revenue 
to meet an economical administration and pay | 
the interest on the public debt.” | 
The committee reported an article on taxation 2 ‘ 
in accordance with the above report, which was Each newspaper published in the town where agent is, 
ordered to be printed and which duly will come | located will, as soon as »gency is established, be given an 
up for action, | 


| newspaper published in the town or county for which 


The Industnal Exhibition Company will furnish agents 
with Circulars, etc., ete. 


advertisement, advert sing such ageucy and the Company, 





—— | : 
Who DOES NOT WANT FIRST RATE Boots AND | an] fully explaining the plans, puposes and objects of the 
Snors ? — Ladies’, Misses’, Gentleman's and| Company. Such advertisement will continue in such 
Boy's Boots and Shoes, cannot be purchased on | 
as favorable terms, as regards quality and price, | 
any where in Sew York, as «t Miller & Co.'s 
old established store (for so many years at Canul . 
Stree, but now of) 3 Union Square, N. Y. City, | ments of issuing bonds when the prixcipal ismade secure 


— | and net risked, but where there is a chance fora large 





papers as long as agency is sucessfully conducted. 
The Industria) Exhibition Company is the first to 
adopt the plan so long in use by the European governs 











men—to the brink of the gr ve by liberal pre-|~ 
scriptions of tbis miveral poison, they were 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
quite sure to administer more of it, exclaiming 


when their patients died, as they generally did Established 1852 

under such treatment: ‘Poor fellows! They |VEVOTEDTO FINANCE, BANKS, 

have gone ; but it would bave been all right RATLROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 
if t had taken more valome!.” P 

Sees ae ‘ee of the| 'S Published Every Saturday, bv 


Are not our inflation doctors disciples of the 
JOHN HILLYER, 


same scbool / 
14 and 16 Soatt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY 
A BENEFACTOR TO THOSE FURNISHING, is J. A. ou ees 


Bespau, 112 and 114 Falton Street, N. Y., who|FI*® YOs.LAKS PER ANNUM im Advance 
has given his long experience in th» carpet |—————= 

















Trovp:, which bas tad sucb & s730e3¢iul sea- 
son, at Wallach’s Theatre, in this city, are now 
under the able management of Mr. Hart Jack- 
son, performing at the Brocklyn Theatre, where 
the Grand Duchess of Gevolstein and Gir fl- 
Gircfla, bave been given in first class style, which 
will be followed by the successful Operas of 
Bou'oite and Le Pres 1. Gev s, extending their 
engagement over two weeks. 

As this is the best English Opera Bouffe 
Cowpany we bave bad, and their appointments, 
Chorus and Orchestra are all equally good, we 
bespeak for them, wherever they may travel in 
the United Siate and Canada, the saccess 
which their merits su erophatically deserve. 





The Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railroad. 


Tbe Financial Chronicle afturds au sauthen- 
tic report of the Late Shore Koad, to Jane 3 th, 
which is six months later than the annnal 
report of tue Company to December lst. ‘Ihe 
fizures should set at rest the extravagant ramors 
of the Street of late, in regard to a very heavy 
decerase of business and the failure of the road 
to earn expens.s and interest. Not only has 
the interest been earned, but the sinking fund 
bas been tept up, and all floating debt paid cff 
Since the report cf December 31st, there bas 
been no increase of the funded debt. Taking 
the year ending June 30th (not the fiscal year 
ot the Company) the comparative figures pre- 
sent the following view of the actual net loss of 
income since 1873 and the relative condition cf 
the debt: 

To June 30th, 1874-75. 
Gross to office......815 4 4a 
BEE occ aross 11,036 000 


1878-74. 
$18,395 vou 
12,433 000 














business, to the public in a novel way. He has SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


opened an emporium, where misfit carpets of Cc C The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 
- : 


every style and qnality, are on hand, at prices ” 
trom 20 to 30 per cent. less then usual rates Cc best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
/e or Garden, by mail pzepaid, $1 


these carpets being perfectly new and of the 

same + mas Ag — ia regular ey’ How-|per 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 
ever incredible this may appear, ‘* Seeing is|fy 

Believing,” and we pm a friends to call Choice Strawberries and Peaches , A 
and judge for themselves, when «they will find |priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 
cramb cloths, velvet rngs, and mats of «ll kin 6|Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs 
sold at equally low prices. Parties residing at| Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &c., and FRESH 
a dis ance, desirous of purchasing, can corre- FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS. the 

ad 


spond with Mr. Bendall, and may rely on strict = - ; 
justice and honorable treatment from him. Last |¢hoicest collection in the country, with 
but not least, the goods will be delivered fiee of |all novelties, will be sent gratis to any 
charge, to any paré of the Union, plain address. 25 sorts of either Flower, 
Garden, Tree, Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 
; Seeds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid 
spondent of the Chicago ‘‘fribune” 8 ys: ‘ Our a ss a . . a 
| State indebtedness is $300,0.0 only, of one issue WHOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THK 
|at seven per cent., and not yet due, No float- TRADE. Ajrents Wanted. 
jing debt. Cash now in Treasury, $225.00.) B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 


j;Amount of State valuaton, $40,442,140, 
Amount of wealth per capita, about $308. and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass, 


Amount of debt per capita, ubout 23 cente. Fstablished 1842 
‘The State tax is $888,428, or 2 mills on valua-| — a ‘ 
tion. Amount of revenue yrarly exceeds ex-| BH to HAV re ein eens Wanted. All classes 
F : A rking peuple of both %, 

penditares by about $350,000, which is bien- BE old, 52 more money at work for ua, in their ows 
nially appropriated to support and erection of | localities, during their spare moments, on all the time 
improvements to State University, Agricultural | ‘B&" at any thing else. | We ae eeriorens tat will 
College, Reform School, Insane Asylum, Blind y handsomely for every hour’s work. Full particu- 

. : ° ’ um, ars, terms, Xc.. sent free. Send us your address at once. 
Asylum, Peritentiary, and for erection of the |Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look tr work or 


w Cepitol.” business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer. 
Lew Cepi G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


ABERDEEN 


Polished Granite Monuments, 
se in RED and BLUE, from £5, tree on board 
Montcomery, Alabama, September 14th, 1575. ar jaa pot sf ates an 44 REAUTIFIN 

The Committee on Finance and Taxation, a y 2 a 2 PUL. 
made a report to the Constitutional! Convention Pain dog ABERDEEN — piadiansiasad 
to-day. They say they have examined into the . : 





Tue Srate Dest or Jowa.— An Iowa corre- 














ALABAMA BANKRUPT. 


State Debt, $29,000,000 — Tax able 
Property, $159,000,000. 











| premium, an investment of $20 1s cure to return to thela- 

vestor $21—-one dollar more than cost—and the holder ofa 
| #20 Bond may obiain a premium either of $50, $100, $200. 
£500, $1,' 00, $3,000, $5,000, $10,000, $25,000 or $100,000, 
The interest which is oridinarily distmbuted to all the 
bond-holdera pro raia, is in this loan distributed by 
chance. The purchaser of a bond knows he will receive 
back his investment, with a small rate of interest added, 


and in considera 10n of taking this small rite of interest, 
he bas a chance in the above named premiums, which are 
simply the d'stribution of interest on the whole loan. 

Each bond participates in four drawings cach year, 
until it has drawn a premium, when it is surrendered, 
the premium paid, and the bond cancelled. 

The Industrial Exhibition Company, under a special 
charter, granted by the State of New York, is given au- 
thority to issue these bonds, The Legislature of the 
State, recognizing the great benefits which will arise from 
the success of this enterprise, have exempted all the real 
estate and property of the Company frem taxation and 
assesments for five years, and has also conferred other 
great privileges. 

Evety American who understands the purposes of this 
Company will, of a necesity, feel a pride in aiding it to « 
succe. sful termination, 

Each individual who buys a bond becomes an owner and 
an interested party, and when he views the structure 
erected with his money can say, “I aided to erect in our 
country the most magnificent building the world has 
ever seen, a paiace which, in truth, represents the indus- 
try, energy and mechanical geniis of the American 
people.” 

The manufacturers and the inventors of America are 
peculiarly interested in the success of this enterprise, 
for the reason that it is to be their home, where all their 
inventions and manufatures can be exhibited and sold. 

The building wii] contain 5,320,000 square feet of space. 

Purchasers desiring Bonds before an agency is estab- 
ished where they reside, will communicate direct with 
this office from where they can be supplied. 

Parties desiring to act as agents or to purchase bonds 
will address 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 00, 
12 East 17th Street, 
(Between BROADWAY anv FIFTH AVENUE), 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Note—All moneys by draft on New York, or Exprees, 





or postal order charges paid by sender. 











condition of the Treasury, which they find al- 








profit, HE’S 








THOMAS R. AGNEW. 
The Sensational Grocer ! 

ir Ge Ceommtiners append wader i OX the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 

eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


THF MAN. 


ee ———_——_| most exhausted, and have looked into t' e pnan- 
Net income........ $4,378,000 $5,912 000 | cial condition of the State, which is absolutely 
Interest.... 26-2... 2,564,010 72,25.000 | appalling. They find the total indebtedness of 
—|the State to be about $2 ,00C,000, ard the total 
For dividends...... $1 82410) $4 ,637,0u( | value of taxable property about $159,000,0(0 ; 
Declired acd paid.. 1,608,000 1 978.000 | that it would require nearly 2) per cent. of the 
~ ——- — | entire taxable property of the State to liquidate 
Bo] at ce......-- $216,000 #1 659,000 | the debt. This would indeed be appalling, wee 
To June 30th, 1874-75, 1873-74, 
Funded debt.......€86 61100 #33 855.(00| public debt, by which Alabawa may be relieved 
Leared roads deb'.. 1.621 (00 \ 524 (00 sm this wkd burden, which is p Aas the 
Floating vebt..... 3 Nil 2 160,600 energies of her people. The direct debt is 
Corrent balancer... ‘ 1,061 ave $038.4 00 bout $15,000,0000, and the contingent, for in- 
Carival.......... - 60,000.00 50,010,000 | dorsement of railroads, &c., about $14,00 ',00 '. 
Iucome balatce... 2 229,00 3,060,000! Phe report says: ‘It is only necessary to 
ae ta t this stat t of formidable indebted | 
er ee » $91,325,(09 $40 802,0°0| ness to convince the creditors ot the State, that | 
Cost of road....... $64, 105,0 0 $63 7-0 060 | fall payment is impossible, and that the State | 
Lrared roade...... 5.851.000 5 161 000 | ean never return tothe payment of interest until | 
Equ' pment 1,175 Pre i the debt is adjusted and reduced, so as to cor. | 
—— a souess - 14,24: 600 114,233,000 respond with our diminished resources. But 
A 4 ouds 1 j | 
a... soso 8,312,000 in the face of this dark feature it affords us 
a. i eee 2,271.00) 2 464,00 
Current balarces. 1 795 O00 


» see. $9,325 000 





Total 





Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y., 


Every Family should know it! 


pleasure to etate, that the Gommissioners are | , 
sanguine of their ability to reduce the entire in- | MAKE NO MISTAKE, 
1 851,000 | debtedness of the State, exclusive of the educa-| ™ ® 3 

tional and trust fands, toa sum not exceeding | 


#90 8¢2,000 | 19,000,000, the interest on which will not ex- 


THE NO. is 3% 


- Formerly of Murray and Gr enwich. 




















THE ALBION. 








| QGEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


INSURANCE. 





| INSURANCE, 








CUN TARD LINE. 
EstaBLisusp 1840. 
The British aad N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL. BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 


Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 


Wednesday and saturday. From Boston every ‘Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
| ROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YORK OR BOSTOY, 


Ry Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Becond Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrving Steerage.—First Class, 15, 17 and 
Svincas, according to accommodation. 


FROW NEY YOee OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Cinss, $80, £100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
eommodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Buls of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and — ports on the Continent, and 


for Mediterranean joste 
For Freight and Sabin peemase, apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Howling Green, N. Y. ; 
Doz oe passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
ng, N. Y. 
__ CHAS. a. . FRANCKLYN, | Aognt. 


ANCHOR L _ 
CARRYING U. 8. MAIL. 


New York and Glasgow. 








STEAMER EVERY SATURWAY. 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. Y.: 
BOLIVIA - Saturday, Sept. 25, at 2 P. M, 
»THILOPL Saturday, Oct. 2, at 7 A. M 
ELYSiA..... . Saturday, Oct. 9, at 1 P. M. 
CALIFORNIA .....  .. «Saturday, Oct. 16, at 3 P.M, 
RATES OF PASSAGE—TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 

LONDONDERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 


Cabin Passage—$65, $75 and $80, currency. 









INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE at lowest rates. 
G@@™ Drafts issued for paren amount at current rates, 


Send for circulars, giving farth further iafemation, to Com- 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New Y 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE, 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
'00in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 
The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoil Ice and HrapLanns. 





Tons, Tons. 
BPAIN.....cccceceeereee4B871 CANADA. .cecceee ——- 
° +» 508! 2CE 43 





RIN. renner 
One ot the above steamers will leave New York every 


Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
a Br ae and fortnightly to Lon on direct from 
Cabin passage to Liverpool..........+++..+02-870 and $80 

Prepaid Cabin pe from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 
Steerage pasaage at greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 

mn. 


e Steamships of this line are full-powered, and the 
m3 in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight Le ay nage vg and 
are spar-decked, affording every ie com- 
fort of pa and g speed, safety. ond, com- 

ort, with cconomy. 
For further particulars sonaly a at the Company’s office, 


, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Notice to the Holders, of 
Arkansas State Bonds 


Orrice State Boarp or Finance, 
Litrte Rock, January 29th, 1875. 
UNVER A RECENT ACT OF THE 

Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned 
have been constituted a Board of Finance | 
for the State, with authority to correspond | 

















witb the holders of the bonds of Arkansas, |e perm 


in order to agree upon some uniform plan | TEES for RAILROADS and other corporations and fo: 
of consolidating and settling the just |**"viduel 


debts of the State. Holders of such bonds 
will do a favor to the Board by conferring 
with them at an early day. All letters) 
addressed to them on the subject will 
+ Teceive proper attention. 
H. GARLAND, Governor. 

M. M. ROSE, 

G. N. PEAY, 
State Board of Finance | 


| REMITTANCES 


TAPSCOTT’S 
Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE, 

86 30UTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVERPOOL, and DRAFTS for £1 Sterling end up- 


~vards, available in all parts of ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, issued at the Lowest nares by* 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


INSUBANCE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY,» ¥. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 
N= ow W YORK, Janua 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT 0 
tairs of the Comp in formity with th+ 
sequirements +d Pection ‘12 of its Charter . 


g Jarl, 
1B74.ccccceccsccccocccscccees $91,546 78 
60,221 £9 

















lith, 1875, 
THE AP 











Premiums received from Jan. 1, 
to Dec. 31, 1874, inc lusive.... 


Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $731,768 7° 


This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. |?- 
No risks have been taken upon HULL: 
OF VESSELS. 
Premiums murked off as earned during the 

Period a8 AlOVE.cccsccccccccecercccssceces $642,795 SE 
Vaid for Losses, Expenses, and 

Rebates, less Savin: &c., 

during the same per Ae; $400,588 14 

keturn Premiums... $8: 

THE COMPANS 328 TIM FOLLOWING ASSETS 








‘To Great Britain and Ireland. 


ATLANTIC 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
InLAND Navication Risks, 


1s42,. 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 


lts Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 
the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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Cash in Bank... 


a 
= 





vote 
Loans on Stocks, drawing interest193,300 00 | 

—— es17 70 ” 
Premium Notes and Bills deceivaple....... 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 
Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 


est Bleces cecceccceccreccccccsoes 






Total Assets + $1,020,367 73 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereot, 0: 
their legal representatives, cn and after TUESDAY, the 
2nd day of February next. 

THK UNREDEEMED BALANCE OF THE CERTI 
FICALES OF THE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 
1867, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF THE ISSUE OF 
1868, will be redeemed and paid im cash to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and after 
TUESDAY, the 2nd day of February, from which date 
interest thereon will cease. Whe certificates to be pro- 








duced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 
extent redeemed. } 
A divilend in Scrip of FIF CY PF R CENT | 

declarea on the amount ot Earned Premiums tor | 
the vear ending December 3ist, 1874, which may b« | 
ertitled to participate. Certificates for ‘which will be is- 
sied on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day of April next 
By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES: 


JOFEN K. MYERS, WILLIAM LECONEY, 


H.B, CLAFLIN, WILLIAM A. HALL, 
G .D. H. Laas aren, THEO. W. MORRIS, 
A. 8. BARNES, HUS. B ME 

WwM.T BLO SDOETT, GBORGE A. MEY 
JOUN A, BARTOW, WALTER H. LEWIS, 


ALEX. M. EARLE, 


ty GEORGE W. SMITH, 
PRANCIS MORAN, 


MENRY D. wy 
JOHN H. CLA 

JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
LEVI M. BATES, 
RICHARD P, BRUFF, 
FRANKLIN E. 

STEPHEN L. MERGHAN 
JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 


ALBERT B. STRANGE, 
A AUGUSTUS LOW, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, 
JEMIAL READ, 

JOHN R. WALLER, 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Ilas, Secretary. 


NEW YORE 

Loan and Indemnity Company, 

229 Groadwav corner Barclay Street, N.Y. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact » GENERAL BANNING BUSIN S83, 

















| ANDREW MoKISNEY, Vice-Presi'ent. 





*DIRECTOS: 
Coarles Stanton, T. W. Park, 
John H, Cheever, Prosper P. Shaw, 
ae Denseon, Alexander E Orr. 
George t. bussell, Wilham B. Oedon, 
WitliamH. Breeden Aaron Clafl 
John G. Hoyt, George H. -™ 
out roster, Jr., Sbristopher Meyer, 
@. 5 - Van Nort, G. P. Lowr: 
4. McKinney, William H.. Poster, 


Receive D@POSITS subject to CIIECK AT SIGHT 
paying Lt. fEREST on DAILY BALANCES, 


CHECKS on this Company pass through 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


=e #/156 and 158 Broadway. 


Income For the Year 1874. 
for Premiums, Extra Premiums, &c........$1,547,132 00 
Vor Interest...ccce oo e-ceess evee 580,070 28 








For Interest, dc., acerued..... .+ s+. «sees 293,488 43 
$2,406.07 
Disbursements. 
tuid for Cravms by Death on 
Policies and Pauymentof An- 
DUItHOR. reece secccsroccecooess $551,234 69 
Pad ter Dividends, Reture 
tremiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies, ani Interest on Divi- 
Gend. BO. cccescccescoccees 162,190 98 
Total smount returned 
to Policy-holders, $1,056,424 °8 
Paio ior Expenses Salanes, 
Tuxes, Medical Exam ners’ 
Fees, Commissions....+0... 295,508 59 
—o me $1,951 933 6 
Assets. 
achin Bank. Trust Companr 
‘ond On HANd....-cec-se-eees $60,320 57 
Bouds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on same.,.. . 5,158, 67 37 
Loans on Polictes in force... .. 2,279,738 03 
Unite! States and New Yor 
State Stocks....0+... e-ee 708,255 00 
Quarterly end Semi- Annual 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miums snc Interest in course 
, A collection and transmie- 
sae seeeeweees evecse-s 513,004 24 
ome wary Loans “on Stocks 
and Bonds (Market — ot 
the Securities, $301,278 644,980 47 
Interest due to date, and ail 
other property ........c08 + 26,705 Fs 
‘oss Assets..... Oe eee rssccsccce $9, 690, 690,75) 48 48 
Reserve re iret for ail policies 
in force, Carlisie4 per cent.. $7, ae 19 
Claims by death not yet due .. 239,980 00 
Dividends uvpaid and all o:her 
Viability ..c.ccccsseccesssscoce  198,°05 12 
—— —— $7, 853,073 71 


Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1,837,677 17 


The Manhattan iovites a comparison with other first 
class Companies as to the following p rticulars : 

The large excess of Assets over its [ abilities. 

The sma)! Ratio of Expenses to Iacome. 





the CLEARING + OUSE, 
TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 
p travefer-books, register STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 


WILLIAM Ii. FOSTER, Prasident. 


Care in the selection of Kisks, shown in the small per 
centage of death claims. 

Vrudeoce aud Skill in Mavagement. 

oumeee and Liberality in the Payment of Losse: auc 
Dividends. 

The even and uninterrupteu success of its operations 
for a quarter of a century 

The interest account cancels the claims paid. 

No portion of the busi of 
— teinsuring the maks of wee bo toy 
panies. 





HENRY STOKES, President, 

C. Y. WEMPLE. Vice-President 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 


be 





JusiN T. RANKER, Seoretazy- 





H.E:dromas,” | Amt Secretaries 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 








OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


= GO 4ALE STREET, .. ¥. 
NEW YORK, January 2ist, 1875, 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT FF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1874, ie published 
m conformity with the provisions of its Charter: 
Outstanding premiums December 3ist, 1573. $246.9 0 63 
Premiums received from revcmated htto De- 
G.mber 21 t, 1874 .cc0-06 


1,378 826 (6 





0 -cocccccceces: _ ‘2 {76 99 


Total Premiums.. 


Amount of premiums earned om January _ 
Ist to December 3ist, 1874. .. erence $1,401,099 20 
Less returo premiums...... seece 7,143 27 


Ne’ earned premiume .... $! 313,615 93 
Paid during the same eriod : Losses, Com- 
missions, Expenses and Ke-Insurance, less 
CN SRE o080eee :00c cece eceees 1,065,183 8 


"$203,427 0 





Paid cash d.v.dend to stockholdere, 
August lst..... enisceos cocccoce $30 O FE Ov ov 


Paid cosh redatement to deilers .... $155,75 755 729 
Tt; Company his the following Assets 
Cash in banks and with ba kera.. $52,737 49 
United States, state, Bauk and 
other Stocks. .. os 
Interest due on Investmeuts 
Preminm Notes and Premium 
course of collection... ..... 
Re-insurance and salvuges due, an: 
serip of other compaunies........ 38, sped 00 







$597,062 62 


A Semi-Annual Dividenu ot FIVE (5) PER CENT. wil) 
be paid to the stockloliers, or their legal represeptatives, 
on and after MONDAY. January 2dth, 1875, 


TRUSTEES: 


piel HATHAWAY 


JAM#S FREELAND, 
8 AAKON L. REID, 


AMUEL WILLETS, 


ROBERT L, TAYLOR, JOHN 0, 

WILLIAM T. FROST, GEO, W. HENNINas 
WILIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 

JAS. D, FISH JOSEPH SLAGG. 


€LLWOuD WALTER, 
D. COLVEN MURRAY, 
SAMUEL 1. 


EDWARD MERRITT, 
DANIbL. T. WILLETS, 
AM, . EDGERTON 
HENRY k. KUNBARDT 
JOHN S. WILLIAMS, 
CHARLES DIMON, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, PAUL N, SPOFFORD, 
JO8EPH WILLETS, JAMES DOUGLAS, 
WILLIAM B. SCOfT. 


ELLWOOD WALTER, Presideni 
ARCH. G. MONTGOMERY, Jr. 
Vice-President, 
ALANSON W, HEGEMAN, 
Serond Vice-President 
“*, J. OYSPARD, Secretary. 
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STEEL PENS. 

















— ee 








= SLA —. - 


MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 


SWAN QUILL Action ! 
SPENCERIAN 


|STEEL PENS. | 


prised in 15 
Ban One Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 


and the sale is continually increasing 

They are of superior English make, and are justly ccle- 
brated for their elasticity, duratility and evenness: <t 
point. For sale by the trade generaiiy. 

@B™ To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing a!l of the 15 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & cO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street. N. Y.. 


AMOSKEAG 


Manufacturing Company, 
MANCHESTER, N. @., 
Manufacturers of Stham Fire Engines, 
Locomotives 
and Stationary Steam Engines, 
Boilers, Cotton and Woolen Machinery, Tools, 
TURBINE WHHL, 

Mill Work and Castings of every Description. 


WM. AMORY, Treasurer, City Exchange, Boston, Mase 
E. A. STRAW, Agent, Manchester, N. H, 











; of the Nume 























